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The  major  goal  of  this  study  is  aimed  at  building  a  unifying  perspective  for  most 
learning  systems  (adaptive  filters  and  neural  networks).  A  detailed  analysis  of  the  adapta- 
tion rules  is  presented  from  the  point  of  view  of  generalized  correlation  learning.  The  anal- 
ysis also  reveals  that  learning  in  recurrent  networks  is  equivalent  to  learning  with  second- 
order  correlation  with  different  time  lags,  which  highUghts  why  recurrent  systems  extract 
time  information.  It  is  well  known  that  supervised  systems  can  be  used  either  for  static 
learning  (functional  mapping  MLPs)  or  temporal  learning  (time  delay  neural  networks  or 
the  Gamma  model).  But  in  unsupervised  learning,  almost  all  neural  networks  are  trained 
statistically  due  to  the  absence  of  a  teacher  signal.  Therefore,  a  unified  perspective  of  tem- 
poral supervised  and  unsupervised  learning  requires  a  mathematical  extension  to  unsuper- 
vised learning.  The  focus  of  extending  static  unsupervised  systems  to  temporal  learning 
will  be  made  with  the  Principal  Components  Analysis  (PCA)  network.  PCA  is  one  of  the 
dominant  networks  in  the  unsupervised  family  and  it  is  based  on  the  Hebbian  rule  which 
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plays,  by  itself  a  fundamental  role  for  unsupervised  learning.  PCA  in  time  is  examined  in 
detail.  It  is  shown  that  PCA  in  time  gives  a  set  of  adaptive  time-varying  orthogonal  basis 
ordered  by  variance  which  constitute  the  signal  sub-space.  The  relationships  between  PCA 
in  time,  Fourier  analysis,  and  wavelets  are  also  pointed  out.  An  appUcation  to  subspace 
adaptive  filtering  is  outlined  which  decreases  significantly  the  training  time.  Then,  as  an 
application  of  the  PCA  concepts  to  time  processing,  a  neural  topology  to  compute  the 
crosscorrelation  and  autocorrelation  on-line  is  proposed.  The  algorithm  exploits  the  unify- 
ing perspective  developed  for  the  learning  rules  based  on  correlation  learning.  This  net- 
woric  is  then  used  for  blind  soiuces  separation,  which  is  a  difficult  problem  because  the 
solution  must  estimate  the  transfer  fiinction  of  a  linear  system  based  on  the  outputs  of  the 
system  alone.  We  then  turn  to  the  other  goal  of  the  thesis — to  propose  a  unified  perspective 
for  both  supervised  and  unsupervised  learning.  A  simple  but  poorly  understood  relation- 
ship between  supervised  and  unsupervised  learning  is  revealed.  It  is  shown  that  when  the 
desired  signal  is  a  zero  mean  noise,  the  supervised  learning  is  statistically  equivalent  to 
unsupervised  learning.  This  result  combined  with  the  knowledge  of  autoassociative  learn- 
ing provides  a  basis  to  present  a  perspective  for  learning  from  die  point  of  view  of  infor- 
mation theory.  The  main  theoretical  conclusion  of  the  thesis  can  be  outlined  as:  In  a 
supervised  learning  system,  when  the  mutual  information  between  the  input  and  the 
desired  signal  reaches  its  extreme  (maximum  or  minimum)  the  learning  degenerates  into 
an  unsupervised  paradigm.  With  this  perspective,  the  classification  of  learning  in  super- 
vised or  unsupervised  is  not  only  based  on  the  existence  of  a  desired  signal  but  must  also 
take  into  consideration  the  relationship  between  the  external  signals. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 

1 . 1  Learning  Process 

During  the  past  three  decades  there  has  been  a  mounting  interest  in  adaptive  sys- 
tems, especially  neural  networks.  Among  the  many  interesting  properties  of  a  neural  net- 
work, the  property  that  is  of  primary  significance  is  the  ability  of  the  network  to  learn  from 
its  environment,  and  to  improve  its  performance  through  learning;  the  improvement  in 
performance  takes  place  over  time  in  accordance  with  some  prescribed  measure.  A  neural 
network  learns  about  its  environment  through  an  iterative  process  of  adjustments  applied 
to  its  synaptic  weights.  Ideally,  the  network  becomes  more  knowledgable  about  it  environ- 
ment after  each  iteration  of  the  learning  process. 

There  are  too  many  notions  associated  with  learning  to  justify  defining  the  terra  in  a 
precise  manner  [Haykin,  1994].  The  concept  of  learning  is  so  vast  that  it  is  difficult  to 
agree  on  a  precise  definition  of  the  term.  For  example,  learning  viewed  by  a  psychologist 
is  quite  different  from  learning  in  a  classroom  sense,  while  the  learning  concepts  in 
machine  intelligence  are  different  from  adaptive  systems,  i.e.  symbolic  and  numerical 
learning  are  very  different.  Recognizing  that  our  particular  interest  is  in  adaptive  neural 
networks,  we  use  a  definition  of  learning  that  is  adapted  from  Mendel  [Mendel,  1970; 
Haykin,  1994]:  Learning  is  a  process  by  which  the  free  parameters  of  a  neural  network  are 
adapted  through  a  continuing  process  of  stimulation  by  the  environment  in  which  the  net- 
work is  embedded.  The  type  of  learning  is  determined  by  the  maimer  in  which  the  parara- 


eter  adjustments  take  place. 

The  environment  associated  with  learning  usually  means  the  external  signals  such  as 
input  and  desired  signals. 

This  definition  of  the  learning  implies  the  following  sequence  of  events: 

(1)  The  neural  network  is  stimulated  by  an  environment. 

(2)  The  neural  network  undergoes  changes  as  a  result  of  this  stimulation. 

(3)  The  neural  networks  responds  in  a  new  way  to  the  environment,  because  of  the 
changes  that  have  occurred  in  its  internal  structure. 

To  be  specific,  consider  a  pair  of  node  signals  x,  and  Vj ,  which  generated  bom  envi- 
ronment, connected  by  a  weight  w^,,  as  depicted  in  Figure  1,  where  u  and  d  represent  the 
environment  stimulations. 


Figure  1 .  A  signal  flow  graph  of  learning  in  a  neural  network 

Signal  Xj  represents  the  output  of  neuron  j,  and  signal  v^  represents  the  internal 
activity  of  neuron  k.  In  the  context  of  weight  vv^.,  the  signals  Xj  and  v^  are  commonly 
referred  to  as  presynaptic  and  postsynaptic  activities,  respectively.  Mathematically,  itera- 
tive learning  process  is  expressed  as  the  change  of  the  synaptic  weights  w^;  that  is. 


W;y(n+1)  =  Wy(n)  +Vw^jin) 


(1) 


where  Wy  (n)  denotes  the  value  of  the  weight  at  time  n,  V  Wy  (n)  is  an  adjustment  term. 


Eq.  (1)  sums  up  the  overall  effect  of  events  (1)  and  (2)  implicit  in  the  definition  of 
the  learning  process  presented  above.  In  particular,  the  adjustment  V  w^.  (n)  is  computed 
asaresultof  stimulation  by  the  environment  (event  (1)),  and  the  updated  value  >*'h(''+  1) 
defines  the  change  made  in  the  network  as  a  result  of  this  stimulation  (event  (2)).  Event  3 
takes  place  when  the  response  of  the  new  network,  operating  with  the  updated  set  of 
parameters  Wj  ■  (n  +  1 )  is  reevaluated. 

A  prescribed  set  of  well-defined  rules  for  the  solution  of  a  learning  problem  is  called 
a  learning  algorithm.  As  one  would  expect,  there  is  no  unique  learning  algorithm  for  the 
design  of  learning  systems.  Rather,  we  have  a  "tool  kit"  represented  by  a  diverse  variety  of 
learning  algorithms,  each  of  which  offers  advantages  of  its  own.  Basically,  learning  algo- 
rithms differ  from  each  other  in  the  way  in  which  the  adjustment  V  w. .  (n)  to  the  weights 
is  formulated.  Another  consideration  is  the  manner  in  which  a  neural  network  (learning 
machine)  relates  to  its  environment.  In  the  latter  context,  we  speak  of  a  learning  paradigm 
referring  to  a  model  of  the  environment  in  which  the  neural  network  operates.  This  thesis 
will  concentrate  on  building  a  unified  perspective  the  learning  paradigms,  by  relating  in 
supervised  and  unsupervised  learning.  The  reinforcement  learning,  which  is  also  consid- 
ered as  branch  of  learning  paradigms  [Haykin,  1994],  is  not  considered  in  this  study  due  to 
its  immaturity. 

1 .2  Motivation  of  the  Research  and  the  Outline  of  the  Thesis 

It  is  well  known  that  learning  algorithms  are  the  most  important  aspect  of  adaptive 
systems,  although  the  network  topology  also  plays  an  important  role  in  performance. 
Based  on  the  learning  algorithms,  adaptive  systems  can  be  divided  into  one  of  two  learn- 
ing paradigms— supervised  and  unsupervised  [Hertz  et  al,  1991].  Examples  of  supervised 
learning  algorithms  include  Backpropagation  (BP)  [Rumelhart  et  al,  1986],  Least  Mean 
Square  (LMS)  [Windrow  and  Hoff,  1960]  which  can  be  viewed  as  a  special  case  of  BP  for 


linear  networks,  and  some  other  modified  forms  of  LMS  such  as  recursive  least  square 
(RLS),  leaky  LMS,  and  normalized  LMS,  etc.  [Haykin,  1991].  Unsupervised  learning  usu- 
ally includes  the  Hebbian  rule  [Hebb,  1949],  anti-Hebbian  rule  [Rubner  and  Tavan,1989], 
Oja's  rule  [Oja,  1982],  Sanger's  rule  [Sanger,  1989],  competitive  learning  [Rumelhart  and 
Zipser,  1985],  and  self-organizing  maps  (SOMs)  [Kohonen,  1990].  Hebbian  rule  is  the 
most  important  rule  since  it  serves  as  a  basis  for  all  the  other  rules.  The  acknowledged  dis- 
tinction between  these  two  kinds  of  learning  is  based  on  whether  a  teacher  (desired)  signal 
is  used  in  the  formulation.  In  learning  with  supervision,  it  is  traditionally  assumed  that  the 
desired  response  for  the  learning  system  is  known  in  advance,  and  the  difference  between 
the  desired  and  the  actual  response,  that  is,  the  error,  is  used  to  correct  its  behavior  [Tsyp- 
kin,  1971].  In  unsupervised  learning,  the  desired  response  of  the  learning  system  is  not 
explicitly  known,  and  thus  we  cannot  directly  formulate  and  use  the  error  of  the  learning 
system  in  order  to  improve  its  behavior  But  the  interaction  among  system  components 
and  the  environment  sets  up  an  imphcit  learning  rule  and  the  system  does  self-learning 
based  on  this  underlying  rule  [Mendel  et  al.,  1970].  It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  super- 
vised and  the  unsupervised  learning  are  totally  different  learning  methods  and  have  differ- 
ent system  structures  [Haykin,  1994].  Although  a  lot  of  approaches  and  results  have  been 
given  in  each  individual  area,  only  a  handful  of  research  work  investigated  the  relationship 
between  these  two  learning  paradigms.  Another  important  point  is  that  the  learning  algo- 
rithms are  closely  associated  with  the  learning  paradigms.  For  example,  BP  and  LMS  are 
used  for  supervised  learning,  whereas  Hebbian  and  anti-Hebbian  are  assigned  to  unsuper- 
vised learning.  To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  there  is  no  unified  perspective  available  to 
study  these  different  rules,  which  motivated  this  study 

The  importance  and  advantage  of  unifying  these  relationships  is  multi-fold.  Fu^,  it 
will  elucidate  the  connection  between  both  learning  paradigms,  which  will  be  very  helpful 
to  understand  the  learning  mechanisms.  Second,  it  will  explicitly  show  the  role  that  each 
signal  plays  in  the  system.  Third,  it  will  provide  a  direction  on  how  to  build  new  algo- 


rithms  and  architectures  for  adaptive  systems  in  which  supervised  and  unsupervised  learn- 
ing are  merged  together.  Finally,  it  will  strengthen  the  point  that  supervised  learning  based 
on  gradient  information  is  also  biological  plausible. 

Although  there  is  no  unifying  perspective  to  analyze  learning  in  adaptive  systems 
from  the  point  of  view  of  algorithmic  structure,  recent  results  are  providing  some  clues. 
Correlation  has  been  recognized  in  the  unsupervised  paradigm  for  a  long  time  [Hayldn, 
1994]  and  gradient  information  is  extensively  used  in  unsupervised  learning  such  as  PC  A 
learning  and  competitive  learning  [Oja,  1992].  However,  correlation  learning  was  not  out- 
lined as  a  generalized  learning  principle  of  supervised  learning  using  gradient  information. 
The  implicit  connection  between  supervised  and  unsupervised  learning  has  also  been  stud- 
ied from  different  angles.  Baldi  revealed  that  multilayer  linear  network  can  be  used  to 
extract  principal  components  when  the  desired  signal  is  the  input  itself,  which  is  called 
auto-association  [Baldi  and  Homik,  1989].  Bourlard  showed  that  this  conclusion  is  also 
valid  for  nonlinear  MLPs  [Bourlard  and  Kamp,  1988].  Kosko  pointed  out  that  all  BP, 
LMS,  Hebbian  and  Adaptive  Vector  Quantization  algorithms  use  gradient  descent  or  gra- 
dient ascent  learning  algorithms  [Kosko,  1990].  Another  clue  is  through  the  use  of  to  use 
information  theoretic  concepts.  Information  theory,  which  describes  transformation  of 
information  in  a  system,  is  well  known  since  the  seminal  work  of  Shannon  [Shannon, 
1949].  The  big  advantage  of  information  theory  is  that  it  does  not  work  for  a  specific  sig- 
nal, but  instead  uses  probability  space  which  provides  a  unifying  point  to  study  a  system. 
Hence,  it  is  very  natural  to  use  information  theory  to  describe  a  learning  system.  Although 
Linsker  [Linsker,  1986],  Plumbley  [Plumbley  and  Fallside,  1988]  applied  information  the- 
ory to  unsupervised  learning  and  other  researchers  used  mutual  information  and  cross- 
entropy  error  criteria  in  supervised  learning  [Hinton,  1989;  Richard  and  Lippmann,  1991], 
only  a  few  papers  used  information  theory  to  study  the  relationship  between  supervised 
and  unsupervised  learning.  Nadal  was  able  to  show  that  the  maximum  information  that 
can  be  utilized  by  supervised  learning  is  equal  to  the  maximum  information  that  can  be 


transmitted  by  the  dual  network,  trained  with  the  unsupervised  model  [Nadal  and  Parga 
1994]. 

Therefore,  we  can  conclude  that  the  relationship  between  supervised  and  unsuper- 
vised learning  is  still  an  open  problem. 

Since  the  goal  of  any  theoretic  study  aims  at  providing  solutions  to  practical  prob- 
lems, it  is  very  significant  to  identify  important,  still  unsolved  problems  to  which  the  new 
learning  techniques  to  be  developed  can  be  appUed.  As  for  the  applications  of  the  adaptive 
neural  approach  to  be  developed  in  this  work,  we  are  going  to  focus  on  blind  sources  sep- 
aration problem.  Blind  separation  problems  are  met  in  communication,  speech  signal  col- 
lection and  processing,  sonar  signal  processing  and  so  on.  Although  several  methods 
based  on  higher-order  statistic  and  adaptive  filter  approaches  such  as  the  Bussgang  algo- 
rithm have  been  reported  [see  Haykin,  1994  for  a  comprehensive  review],  the  problem  is 
still  unsolved.  Recently,  some  approaches  based  on  neural  networks  have  been  proposed. 
Jutten  and  Herault  proposed  a  nonUnear  network  to  separate  independent  signals  [Jutten 
and  Herault,  1991];  Bell  and  Sejnowski  appUed  the  maximum  entropy  method  to  separate 
mixed  signals  [Bell  and  Sejnowski,  1995];  Matsuoka  et  al.  minimized  the  correlation 
between  the  output  signals  [Matsuoka  et  al.,  1995].  We  will  propose  a  different  approach 
based  on  our  study  on  the  temporal  PCA  network  and  correlation  learning  principle.  And 
experimental  results  show  that  the  proposed  algorithm  is  as  good  as  others  for  the  blind 
sources  separation  problem,  but  much  simple  to  implement. 

The  core  of  this  study  is  composed  of  analyzing  various  learning  systems  bom  dif- 
ferent angles:  unifying  learning  rules  for  both  supervised  and  unsupervised  systems,  rela- 
tionship between  supervised  and  unsupervised  learning,  PCA  learning  in  time,  and  their 
applications.  Because  of  the  distinct  character  of  these  individual  topics,  rather  than  orga- 
nizing the  thesis  in  the  conventional  way,  where  there  is  a  separated  results  section,  we 
prefer  to  present  the  results  in  the  body  of  each  chapter  followed  by  some  discussions. 

The  flow  of  the  thesis  can  be  summarized  as  follows:  Chapter  2  deals  with  the  uni- 


versal  learning  principle  for  both  supervised  and  unsupervised  systems.  At  first,  it  points 
out  that  the  fundamental  rules  such  as  Hebbian,  anti-Hebbian,  and  competitive  learning 
are  correlation  based  learning  in  which  a  learning  rule  can  be  decomposed  into  several 
terms  which  show  the  expUcit  correlation  relation  between  variables.  Since  the  correlation 
learning  seems  to  be  the  basic  adaptation  mechanism  in  the  brain  [von  Malsburg,  1994].  It 
is  important  to  reveal  correlation  learning  in  artificial  learning  systems.  It  has  been  found, 
through  a  detailed  analysis  of  each  individual  learning  algorithm,  that  supervised  learning 
with  gradient  information  of  mean  square  error  criterion  leads  to  the  correlation  rule  too, 
but  the  correlation  here  is  a  combination  of  the  basic  correlation  rules  such  as  Hebbian  and 
anti-Hebbian.  Furthermore,  it  has  been  also  found  that  learning  in  dynamic  systems  such 
as  recurrent  neural  networks  employes  correlation  terms  with  different  time  lags,  which 
gives  another  evidence  to  show  the  power  of  recurrent  system  to  process  temporal  signal. 
Based  on  the  above  observations,  a  universal  correlation  rule  is  outUned  as  follows:  The 
dominant  learning  principle  for  most  adaptive  systems  (supervised  or  unsupervised)  can 
be  viewed  as  a  combination  of  simple  correlation  learning  rule.  Furthermore,  this  combi- 
nation is  a  linear  superposition  operation  with  time-varying  coefficients.  The  theoretic 
background  behind  this  conclusion  is  that  the  backward  network  for  the  optimization 
using  gradient  based  mean  square  error  cost  function  is  a  time-varying  coefficients  linear 
system.  This  chapter  also  reveals  the  fiinction  each  variable  plays  in  a  learning  system, 
which  is  critical  for  us  to  design  novel  learning  algorithms. 

In  Chapter  3,  the  static  PCA  learning  is  extended  to  time  sequences.  This  is  a  neces- 
sary and  important  step  to  build  a  unified  perspective  for  learning  systems  since  the  tem- 
poral processing  abilities  of  most  unsupervised  systems  have  not  been  studied.  However, 
supervised  learning  has  been  applied  to  both  static  and  temporal  processing.  First  of  all,  a 
tapped  delay  Une  structiu^  is  proposed  for  temporal  PCA.  The  training  algorithm  used  for 
the  temporal  structure  is  still  the  Hebbian  rule.  It  will  be  shown  that  the  temporal  PCA  net- 
work provides  a  set  of  time-vaiying  basis  for  the  signal  sub-space.  And  these  basis  func- 


tions  are  adjusted  based  on  the  second-order  statistics  of  the  input  signal.  Furthermore,  it 
will  be  shown  mathematically  that  these  basis  functions  will  converge  to  complex  expo- 
nential functions  when  the  input  signal  is  a  stationary  signal,  and  these  bases  provide 
information  of  the  input  signal  in  both  time  and  frequency  domains  for  locally  stationary 
signal  with  a  selected  window  size.  Moreover,  relationships  between  PCA  in  time  and  fil- 
ter banks  and  eigenfilter  are  discussed,  which  are  helpful  to  understand  the  PCA  in  time 
network,  since  eigenfilter  and  filter  bank  have  been  used  in  signal  processing  for  many 
years.  Some  examples  of  PCA  in  time  learning  are  given  so  as  to  show  the  time-frequency 
and  on-Une  orthogonalization  characteristics  of  the  temporal  PCA  learning. 

In  Chapter  4,  a  topology  to  compute  the  crosscorrelation  matrix  of  two  signals  is 
proposed.  The  algorithm  combines  the  characteristics  of  both  supervised  and  unsupervised 
learning,  and  therefore  is  called  teacher  forcing  learning.  First,  the  estimation  of  temporal 
crosscorrelation  between  two  signals  use  an  FIR  (Finite  Impulse  Response)  structure. 
Then,  an  IIR  (Infinite  Impulse  Response)  structure  using  the  Gamma  memory  is  shown  to 
be  able  to  compute  the  crosscorrelation  function  in  an  efficient  way.  Moreover,  we  extend 
the  FIR  structure  to  the  nonUnear  case  in  which  high-order  statistics  of  the  training  signals 
are  employed  implicitly.  The  method  can  be  viewed  as  an  estimation  of  the  nonlinear 
crosscorrelation  between  two  signals.  The  algorithm  is  applied  to  the  blind  separation 
problem.  It  is  shown  that  it  can  be  used  for  Gaussian  and  non-Gaussian,  as  well  as  station- 
ary and  nonstationaty  signals.  The  separation  resulu  are  compared  with  other  approaches 
and  show  the  advantages  of  the  proposed  algorithm. 

In  Chapter  5,  on  the  basis  of  generaUzed  correlation  learning  rule  presented  in  Chap- 
ter 2,  we  go  to  the  details  of  the  relationship  between  supervised  and  unsupervised  sys- 
tems. A  simple  relationship  is  pointed  out  in  this  chapter.  It  is  shown  that  the  distinction 
between  supervised  and  unsupervised  learning  is  not  on  whether  the  desired  signal  is  pre- 
sented or  not.  It  depends  strongly  on  the  correlation  between  the  external  signals  such  as 
input  and  desired  signals.  If  these  two  signals  are  statistical  independent,  the  underlying 


learning  is  actually  unsupervised,  as  well  as  if  the  two  signal  are  exactly  the  same.  More- 
over, we  address  this  relationship  from  the  point  of  view  of  information  theory.  We  pro- 
posed to  use  the  mutual  information  concept  to  describe  a  learning  system,  and  show  that 
when  the  mutual  information  between  the  input  and  desired  signals  reaches  its  extreme 
(maximum  or  minimum).  The  learning  system  is  an  unsupervised  system.  Otherwise,  it  is 
a  supervised  system.  With  these  conclusions,  a  unified  perspective  based  on  information 
theory  is  presented  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

Apphcations,  simulation  results,  and  discussions  are  provided  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter  to  show  the  usefulness  and  valid  of  the  approaches  and  algorithms  presented  there. 

Finally,  conclusions  of  the  study  and  the  possible  future  research  issues  are  given  in 
Chapter  6.  We  will  recapitulate  the  main  results  obtained  in  this  thesis  ftom  the  global 
point  of  view  to  summarize  the  importance  for  new  algorithms  design,  better  understand- 
ing of  learning  systems,  and  novel  network  structures  design.  At  the  same  time,  we  would 
like  to  highlight  some  possible  fiirther  research  directions  related  to  this  thesis. 


CHAPTER  2 


CORRELATION  LEARNING  OVERVIEW:  A  GENERALIZED 
PRINCIPLE  FOR  LEARNING  SYSTEMS 


2.1.  Introduction 

It  is  well  known  that  learning  rules  of  neural  netwoiks  are  classified  into  supervised 
and  unsupervised  learning.  If  an  external  signal  serves  as  a  teacher  signal,  the  learning  is 
named  as  supervised  learning.  Otherwise,  it  is  called  unsupervised  learning  [Haykin, 
1994;  Hertz  et  al.,  1991].  Although  these  two  learning  paradigms  are  suitable  for  most  sys- 
tems, they  are  applied  differently.  In  supervised  systems,  the  backpropagation  (BP)  algo- 
rithm is  basically  used  for  static  multi-layers  perceptron  (MLP),  real  time  recurrent 
learning  (RTRL)  algorithm  is  specified  to  recurrent  network  with  arbitrary  connections, 
and  perceptron  learning  algorithm  is  applied  to  simple  perceptron;  in  unsupervised  sys- 
tems, besides  the  Hebbian  rule  which  is  biologically  plausible  [Hebb,  1949],  principal 
components  analysis  (PCA),  and  competitive  learning  rule  are  also  very  important. 
Although  a  lot  of  research  has  been  done  in  the  above  mentioned  learning  algorithms,  we 
are  still  seeking  the  common  factors  among  them.  In  other  words,  the  fundamental  ques- 
tion of  learning  "what  are  the  principles  according  to  which  local  synapse  changes  are 
organized  in  order  to  yield  global  learning  of  complex  behaviors  for  the  organism?" 
remains  largely  unanswered  [Baldi,  1995].  Two  key  ideas,  as  pointed  out  by  Baldi  [Baldi, 
1995],  are  playing  an  important  role  in  learning  systems.  One  is  the  Hebbian  rule  which  is 
the  basis  for  most  unsupervised  learning  such  as  PCA  and  competitive  learning.  Anodier 
idea  is  the  gradient  descent  technique  which  constitutes  the  perspective  for  most  super- 
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vised  learning  such  as  multilayer  perceptrons,  recurrent  networks,  and  radial  basis  net- 
works. The  big  advantage  of  gradient  descent  is  that  it  is  very  efficient  in  practice  due  to 
the  stability  of  numerical  computation  and  simple  mathematics. 

We  will  point  out  that  correlation  learning  plays  a  fundamental  role  in  learning  sys- 
tems in  this  chapter.  But  first,  some  basic  concepts  and  definitions  of  correlation  for  sec- 
ond-order and  higher-order  statistics  are  reviewed. 

2.2.  Some  Basic  Concepts  and  Definitions 

In  this  section,  some  basic  concepts  and  definition  related  to  correlation  are  given, 
which  will  be  useful  for  us  to  imderstand  the  results  in  the  subsequent  sections. 

Definitions  of  second-order  covariance  and  correlation  [Kcinbono,  1993]:  Consider 
two  random  signals  x  (n)  and  y(n),  which  are  complex.  The  following  function  defines  the 
covariance  between  these  two  signals: 

y(t,t)  =E[x(t)y(t  +  z)]-m^(t)m^(t  +  z)  (2) 

where  E  is  the  expectation  operator,  t  and  t  are  the  discrete  time  indices,  and  m  and  m 
are  mean  corresponding  to  random  process  x(t)  and  y(t),  respectively.  Note  that  when  the 
mean  m^  and  m^  are  zero,  the  covariance  function  degenerates  to  correlation  function,  and 
when  x(t)=y(t)  y{t,z)  is  named  autocorrelation,  otherwise  it  is  called  crosscorrelation. 
Since  the  means  are  constants  for  any  given  stationary  random  signals,  we  shall  use  the 
correlation  in  this  thesis  to  represent  the  function  defined  in  Eq.  (2). 

The  covariance  or  correlation  are  measurements  of  the  second-order  statistics.  Simi- 
larly, higher-order  statistics  can  be  defined,  which  will  be  used  in  higher-order  neural  net- 
works. 

Definition        of        higher-order        correlation        [Mendel,        1991]:        Let 


.  t2 

X(t)  =  col[Xi(t),X2(t) X  (t)]      be     a     collection     of    random     processes 

x^(t),X2(t) X  (t) ,  the  cumulants  for  the  second- and  third-order  are  defined  by: 

C^„;c/'.^)    =  E[Xi(t)Xj(t  +  -C)]  (3) 

Cx,x,x.('.V2)    =  E[Xi(t)Xj(t+Z^)x,{t+X2)]  (4) 

where  t,  X ,  and  t^.,  i=l,2,  are  time  indices.  Similarity,  the  fourth-order  cimiulant  and 
higher-order  cumulants  can  be  defined  [Swami  and  Mendel,  1990].  Notice  that  the  second- 
order  cumulant  is  just  the  correlation  function  given  by  Eq.  (2).  Thus,  cumulants  are  gen- 
eralized correlation. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  for  random  variables,  the  above  definitions  are  still  true 
if  the  time  indices  are  dropped.  We  will  use  the  correlation  for  both  random  variables  and 
random  processes. 

We  will  use  abusively  the  term  correlation  to  express  either  second-order  correlation 
and  covariance  since  all  of  them  describe  some  kinds  of  correlation  between  random  pro- 


2.3.  Correlation  Learning  is  a  Universal  Principle  for  Learning  Systems 

We  will  now  focus  on  particular  systems  and  show  that  the  correlation  learning  prin- 
ciple plays  a  dominant  role.  Based  on  the  discussions  given  in  section  1.1,  we  know  that 
all  information  firom  the  given  training  data  is  collected  by  the  weights.  Therefore,  the 
adjustment  rule  of  the  weights  represents  the  characteristics  of  learning.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  correlation  learning  is  not  a  new  concept.  It  has  been  used  for  a  long  time 
in  unsupervised  systems.  The  main  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  not  to  propose  the  correla- 
tion learning,  but  to  show  the  different  forms  of  correlation  learning  in  existing  supervised 
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and  unsupervised  learning  systems.  We  will  first  review  the  correlation  learning  for  several 
unsupervised  systems  in  section  2.3.1  and  section  2.3.2.  Then,  the  correlation  learning  is 
extended  to  supervised  learning  in  section  2.3.3. 

2.3.  1  Hebbian  Rule  is  Correlation  Learning 

The  off-line  Hebbian  rule  for  a  linear  single  layer  static  network  can  be  mathemati- 
cally expressed  as  the  adjustment  applied  to  the  synapse  weight  Wy  is  in  the  form 
[Haykin,  1994] 

Awi^j  =  T\E[y^j]  (5) 

.^'^'-'.■■ 
•     ..'   t 

where  T|  is  a  small  positive  constant  that  determines  the  rate  of  learning. 

Obviously,  the  adjustment  of  the  weight  given  in  Eq.  (5)  represents  the  correlation 
between  the  data  y^  and  Xj .  Eq.  (5)  can  only  be  used  for  batch  learning  since  the  accumu- 
lation of  samples  are  necessary  to  estimate  the  expectation  operation.  Normally  the  expec- 
tation operator  can  be  substituted  by  a  average  operator  A[.],  defined  by 

^W=l"?-lS^'  (6) 

js  1 


Then,  the  on-line  learning  algorithm  can  be  approximated  simply  by  dropping  the 
average  operator  [Widrow  and  Steams,  1985]: 

Aw^j  =  r\yi^.  (7) 

In  this  thesis,  the  adjustment  term  is  usually  presented  in  the  on-line  form,  and  the 


expectation  operator  will  be  omitted  in  most  cases.  We  will  emphasize  this  point  only  if 
necessary. 

The  nonlinear  Hebbian  rule  usually  takes  the  form  of  [Oja  and  Karhunen,  1993;  Kar- 
hunen  and  Joutsensalo,  1995], 

Awj^  =  Tig(yt)''^)  (8) 

where  g(.)  and  h(.)  are  nonlinear  functions. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  a  random  variable  passing  through  a  nonlinear  device  is 
still  a  random  variable,  but  with  different  statistics.  Obviously,  Eq.  (8)  emphasizes  the  cor- 
relation between  two  new  random  variables  g  (y^)  and  h  (xj)  which  are  nonlinear  func- 
tions of  the  original  signals  y^  and  Xj ,  respectively.  Therefore,  we  conclude  that  either 
linear  Hebbian  rule  or  nonlinear  Hebbian  rule  is  correlation  learning.  Most  of  imsuper- 
vised  learning  algorithms  are  based  on  the  basic  Hebbian  rule  as  we  will  see  below. 

2.3.2  Unsupervised  Learnings  Based  on  Hebbian  Rule  are  Correlation  Learnings 

We  will  review  several  typical  learning  algorithms  such  as  PCA,  competitive  learn- 
ing, and  linear  associative  memory  and  show  that  they  are  correlation  learning. 

(i)  PCA  learning 

A  PCA  networic,  which  is  a  linear  single  layer  network  (  y^  =  J^  w^o: ,  k=l,..,m, 
andj=l,..,n),  is  given  in  Figure  2.  ■'" 

In  PCA  learning,  the  adjustment  of  weight  is  based  on  the  Hebbian  rule  given  by  Eq. 
(7)  but  with  a  normalization  on  the  weights  since  the  Hebbian  rule  in  Eq.  (7)  is  an  unstable 
rule  [Oja,  1982].  Hence,  the  adjustment  of  the  synapse  weight  is  in  the  form  [Oja,  1982] 


IS 


^^kj  =  ny;,[xj-y^w^j\  (9) 


Figure  2.  A  linear  network  for  the  PCA 
Eq.  (9)  can  be  rewritten  into 

^W;,j  =  T]y^xj-r\y^y^w^j  (10) 

The  first  factor  in  the  right  side  of  Eq.  (10)  is  the  Hebbian  rule  of  Eq.  (7),  and  the 
second  term  is  the  crosscorrelation  function  between  the  output  signal  y^  and  its  projec- 
tion on  the  weight  vector  y^w^j .  Hence,  the  PCA  learning  can  be  viewed  as  a  normalized 
correlation  learning. 

(ii)  Competitive  learning 

The  competitive  learning  algorithm  guarantees  that  only  one  network  output,  or  only 
one  per  group,  fires  at  a  time.  The  output  units  compete,  and  are  therefore  often  called 
winner-take-all  units  [Heitz  et  al.,  1991]. 

In  order  to  show  explicitly  the  correlation  in  the  competitive  learning,  a  new  look  of 
the  competitive  learning  from  the  supervised  learning  viewpoint  will  be  given  next. 

Figure  3  shows  a  linear  network  for  competitive  learning. 
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Figure  3.  A  linear  networic  for  competitive  learning 

The  learning  procedure  can  be  summarized  as: 

(1)  Computing  the  distances,  ||ej|| ,  i=l,..,m,  between  the  input  x  =  [jTj.aJj,  ■■■,x  ]  and 
the  weight  vectors  w,-,  i=l m. 

(2)  Finding  the  minimum  distance,  1 1 «,_  ^^ J  |  and  its  conesponding  weight  vector  Wj  ^,-^ 

(3)  Adjusting  w^,,,  by 

^'^i,min  =  nix-Wi„J  (11) 

where  t|  is  step  size. 

(4)  The  rest  of  the  weight  vectors  are  fixed. 

(5)  If  the  e?  ^  T  which  is  a  preset  bound,  stop  learning,  otherwise, 

(6)  Go  back  to  step  (1)  to  iterate  the  procedure. 

It  was  observed  that  there  is  a  cost  function  associated  with  the  learning  rule  given  in 
Eq.(l  1).  The  cost  function  can  be  defined  by  [Ritter  and  Shulten,  1988]: 


/(w)  =mml||jr-w,._„,„||  (12) 


^,.H. 
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where  ||  ||  represents  Euclidean  norm. 

Applying  gradient  technique  to  the  cost  function,  the  adaptation  rule  in  Eq.  (1 1)  can 
be  obtained  for  the  winning  neuron. 

Traditionally,  the  competitive  learning  shown  in  Figure  3  is  studied  as  an  unsuper- 
vised learning  which  means  no  desired  signal  is  used  to  guide  the  learning.  In  order  to  for- 
mulate the  competitive  learning  into  a  supervised  paradigm,  let  us  compare  the  adaptation 
rule  of  the  weight  between  the  competitive  learning  and  classical  LMS  algorithms  for  lin- 
ear transversal  filter  (tapped  delay  line). 

It  is  well  known  that  the  adaptation  rule  of  the  classical  LMS  for  a  linear  transversal 
filter  has  the  form  of  [Widrow  and  Steams,  1985]: 


(13) 


where  the  error  is  defined  by  e_.  =  (rf,.  -  y,)  for  the  desired  signal  df  and  output  y,,  and  u 
is  the  input  signal. 

If  we  define,  in  Eq.  (13),  the  error  e,.  =  x-  w,-  „,■„  and  set  the  input  u=l,  this  adjust- 
ment and  Eq.  (1 1)  have  the  same  form.  Hence,  the  unsupervised  competitive  learning  can 
be  expressed  in  a  supervised  paradigm  as  given  in  Figure  4,  where  w,-,  i=l,..,m,  is  a  1-by- 
p  vector. 

The  input  of  the  network  given  in  Figure  4  is  a  indicator  matrix 
X  =  [0, ...,  8, ...,  0] ,  with  one  column  at  the  ith  position  which  corresponds  the  weight 
vector  of  fired  neuron  and  other  zeros,  and  where  0  represents  a  vector  with  all  elements 
zeros,  and  8  =  1  is  a  vector  with  all  elements  ones. 

Up  to  now,  we  have  seen  that  the  competitive  learning  can  be  viewed  a  supervised 
learning  with  an  indicator  matrix  X.  And  now  we  discuss  how  to  set  the  X.  In  the  learning 
procedure, 

4.»^«^2)^-^«m„        •*JL'-/.     •-  (14) 
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where  e,2^  is  the  error  with  second  smallest  value.  The  ordering  can  be  also  integrated 
into  Figure  4.  .,. 


_ 

Indicator 

U 

mamx 

X  = 

1 

_  0  J 

Figure  4.  Supervised  version  of  the  competitive  learning 


Therefore,  the  adaptation  rule  for  each  fired  neuron  can  be  written  into 


AWj  =  T|5(;c-vt',) 


(15) 


The  correlation  relationship  in  Eq.  (15)  is  clear  since  only  in  the  direction  specified 
by  8  the  input  and  weight  vector  are  useful. 

(iii)  Linear  associative  memory 


The  linear  associative  memory  (LAM),  which  is  also  called  correlation  matrix,  has 
distinct  characteristics  showing  that  this  class  of  learning  system  uses  the  correlation 
directly.  LAMs  can  be  implemented  with  two  types  of  association:  autoassociation  and 
heteroassociation.  In  an  autoassociative  memory,  a  key  vector  is  associated  with  itself. 
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Accordingly,  the  input  and  output  signal  spaces  have  the  same  dimensionality.  In  a  het- 
eroassociative  memoiy,  on  the  other  hand,  arbitrary  key  vectors  are  associated  with  other 
arbitrary  vectors.  The  output  space  dimensionality  may  or  may  not  be  equal  to  the  input 
space  dimensionality  and  the  output  is  substituted  by  desired  response. 

The  block  diagram  of  the  linear  associative  memory  is  given  in  Figure  5. 


stimulus  X 


memory  matrix  M 


response    y 


Figure  5.  The  block  diagram  of  the  linear  associative  memory 

where  X  and  y  are  the  data  vectors. 

We  assume  there  are  q  pairs  of  data  patterns  x^  and  y^,  k=l,..,q,  for  data  vectors  x 
and  y.  It  can  be  shown,  for  these  q  pairs  of  associated  patterns,  that  the  adjustment  to  the 
memory  matrix  W  takes  the  form  of  [Haykin,  1994], 


Aw,  =  y^l  (16) 


where  T  is  the  transpose  operator.  The  term  y^xl  represents  the  outer  product  of  the  key 
pattern  x^  and  the  memorized  pattern  y, .  Hence,  it  is  clear  that  the  linear  associative 
memory  follows  the  correlation  learning  principle. 

Based  on  the  discussions  given  in  this  subsection,  we  see  that  most  unsupervised 
systems  are  correlation  learning. 

2.3.  3  Supervised  Learning  is  a  Combination  of  Correlation  Learning 

In  subsections  2.3.1  and  2.3.2,  it  was  clear  that  not  only  the  Hebbian  rule  but  also 
other  unsupervised  rules  such  as  competitive  learning  are  correlation  learning.  Here,  we 
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will  study  supervised  learning,  which  is  depicted  in  Figure  6,  where  the  desired  signal  and 
the  input  signal  are  denoted  by  d  and  x,  respectively.  Supervised  learning  occurs  in  the 
form  of  LMS,  BP,  real-time  recurrent  learning,  and  higher-order  learning  rules.  Moreover, 
we  will  point  out  that  those  learning  algorithms  are  also  biologically  plausible  with  the 
results  obtained  in  this  section.  For  other  learning  algorithms  such  as  backpropagation 
learning  rule,  least  mean  square  (LMS),  and  learning  rule  for  radial  basis  function  net- 
works will  be  skipped  since  all  of  them  can  be  viewed  as  special  cases  of  the  BP  rule. 


input  signal  x 


Figure  6.  A  supervised  learning  system 
(i)  BP  learning 

Backpropagation  rule  is  a  remarkable  achievement  in  the  development  of  neural 
networks.  Without  loss  of  generality,  we  analyze  the  BP  algorithms  using  a  two-layer  mul- 
tilayer perceptron  which  is  depicted  in  Figure  7. 

Following  the  discussion  given  by  Hertz,  let  us  first  define  some  variables  [Hertz  et. 
al,  1991]. 

Given  Pattern  a,  hidden  unit  k  receives  a  net  input 


f't  =  IV"  (17) 

and  produces  the  output  (activation  of  the  hidden  layer) 
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p"=nht)  =/(XVy^;) 


(18) 


output  unit  i  thus  receives 


k  k  j 


and  produces  for  the  final  output 


(19) 


X2  JCj 

Figure  7.  A  two  layers  MLP 


yi 


x^      ^k 


yf=nhf)  =f(^w.,p-,)  =/(XH',/(Xv*/;)) 


(20) 


Then,  using  the  mean  square  error  (MSE)  criterion  and  gradient  decent  method,  we 
get  [Hertz  etal.,  1991] 
(1)  Weights  between  the  output  layer  and  hidden  layer  are  adjusted  in  the  following  way 


AW,t  =  TlsfP? 


>"  ' 


(21) 


■.iWi 
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where  we  have  defined  ( dj  is  the  desired  signal  corresponding  to  y^ ) 

<;f=f(hf)[di(.t)-y,it)]  (22) 

(2)  Weights  of  other  layers  are  adjusted  by 

^^kj  =  r\<iPJ  (23) 

with 

??=/(''")lH'«<;r  (24) 

where  the  expectation  operator  is  done  with  respect  to  all  patterns. 
Decomposing  Eq.  (21)  into 

AWrt  =  ^c;X  =  nf  (A»)  K.(0  -y,(t)]Pi; 
=  nf  ( Af )  d.  ( 0  P^  -  T\f  (hf)  y.  (/)  P^ 
Similarly,  Eq.  (23)  can  be  decomposed  into 

=  ncrcOZW/tcrc'r)  KC) -y,(0]))*; 

I 

-TiI{/(A")w,/(/.r)y,w^;} 


(25) 


(26) 
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If  we  define  some  new  variables  as 

Qly=nhf)y,(t)  (27) 

®U=f(h?)d,it)  (28) 

®*.,  =/(''*)  I  W«0-,  (29) 

i 

0^=/(''?)Iw,*0u  (30) 

i 
Then,  Eqs.  (25)  and  (26)  can  be  rewritten  into 


AH',,  =  Tl0«X-^0"/?  (31) 


and 


^^<cj  =  r^el^rr\&ly^f  (32) 

From  Eqs.  (31)  and  (32),  it  is  clear  that  all  weighte  in  the  network  are  adapted  based 
on  the  linear  combination  of  the  nonlinear  Hebbian  and  anti-Hebbian  rules  which  are  cor- 
relation learning  as  shown  by  Eq.  (8).  Therefore,  the  BP  algorithm  can  be  decomposed 
into  a  linear  combination  of  correlation  learning  between  the  input  and  the  desired  signals, 
the  output  and  the  input,  the  desired  signal  or  the  outputs,  and  some  intermediate  vari- 
ables. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  all  the  correlation  learnings  discussed  above  are 
given  with  the  same  time  indices;  namely,  t  in  Eq.  (2)  is  zero.  This  point  is  different  from 
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the  weight  adjustment  rule  of  recurrent  network  to  be  discussed  below. 

(ii)  Real-time  recurrent  BP  algorithms 

Conventional  BP  algorithm  is  usually  used  for  static  neural  networks  and  time  delay 
neural  network  (TDNN)  type  networks.  Since  those  networks  are  limited  in  capturing  the 
dynamics  of  the  training  data,  recurrent  networks  which  include  feedback  connections 
have  to  be  used.  For  a  recurrent  network,  the  training  algorithms  could  be  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing: temporal  BP  [Wan,  1990],  Backpropagation  through  time  [Werbos,  1990],  recur- 
rent BP  [Pineda,  1988],  and  real-time  recurrent  learning  (RTRL)  [WilUams  and  Zipser, 
1989].  We  will  use  the  RTRL  here  to  illustrate  that  the  correlation  concept  is  contained  in 
this  kind  of  learning  algorithms.  For  other  approaches,  similar  analysis  could  be  applied. 

Following  the  discussion  given  by  Haykin  [Haykin,  1994],  a  recurrent  network  has 
arbitrary  connections  and  arbitrary  feedback.  The  weight  adjustment  of  w^, ,  from  the  1th 
neuron  to  kth  neuron,  has  the  form, 

i^w^,  =  r\^ej(t)W^,(,t)  (33) 

where  i;  is  the  set  of  visible  neurons  which  provide  externally  reachable  outputs, 
ejit)  =dj{t)-yj(t)  ,ifjeq,  (and  0),  otherwise,  and 

wi,(f4- 1)  =  <9'iVj(t))  r  5;  H'^.,.(/)7i(,(0  +5  .tt,(0l  (34) 

Li  £  B  J 

where  B  is  the  set  of  output  neurons,  <p(.)  is  the  nonlinearity  of  each  neuron,  v.(t)  is 
the  internal  activity  of  neuron  j  at  time  n,  5. .  is  a  Kronecker  delta  function.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  u,(0  belongs  to  either  B  or  external  inputs,  and   7ii,(0)  =0. 
Substituting  Eq.  (34)  into  Eq.  (33),  we  have. 
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AVj,  =  Tl  X«;  (')  {<?'(«;('-  D)  r  S  >V;,('-  l)7li,(r-  1)  +8^  «,(«-  1)1} 
;■  €  ;  Li  6  B  J 

=  ^I(I/^«<P'(^('-l))^,('-l)«;(')ti,('-l)+  ^^^^ 

+  5t^<P'  (v/'  - 1 ) )  (.dj  (0  - y;  (0 )",('- 1 )  ) 

Since  the  Wjj  and  the  activation  <f'  (v.(t-l))  can  be  viewed  as  time-varying  coef- 
ficients, we  have  correlation  functions  for  af,-  ( f )  7iij[,  ( ( -  1 )  and  y,  ( f )  "4,  { '  -  1 ) .  which 
are  correlation  fiinctions  at  different  time  lags.  The  (p'(w.(/-  1)),  when  (p  is  a  sigmoid 
function,  takes  the  form  of 

<p'(\)^.(f-l))  =-u^.(f-l)[l -«.(/-!)]  (36) 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  correlation  functions  contained  in  the  RTRL  are  correlated 
for  different  time  indices,  which  distinguishes  the  dynamical  networks  from  the  static  net- 
woAs.  And  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  the  recurrent  network  can  capture  the  dynamics 
of  the  signals. 

(iii)  High-order  networks 

So  far,  the  correlation  fiinctions  discussed  for  the  family  of  supervised  learning  only 
included  impUcitly  correlated  relationships  among  the  input,  the  desired  signals,  and  the 
output.  It  is  possible  to  build  an  explicit  correlation  rule  to  adjust  weights  in  a  supervised 
neural  network.  The  higher-order  neural  networks  proposed  by  Lee  Giles  [Giles  et  al.. 
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1987]  are  good  examples  of  using  explicit  correlation  function  in  the  weight  adjustnient.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  higher-order  neural  networks  are  static  networks,  such  that 
the  indices  i,  j,  k,  and  so  on  represent  the  relationship  among  nodes.  Of  course,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  use  similar  adaptation  rules  but  with  different  time  indices  to  adjust  the  weights. 

Without  loss  of  generality,  let  us  use  second-order  neiu'al  networks  as  an  example 
here.  There  are  two  learning  approaches  for  high-order  networks,  according  to  [Giles  and 
Maxwell,  1987].  One  typical  single-layer  learning  rule  is  the  perceptron  rule,  which  for 
the  second-order  network  can  be  expressed  as: 


wj"" ('.;.*)  =  wf{i,j,k)  +  [d(i)  -yU)]xU)x(k)  (37) 


This  rule  is  a  supervised  rule.  Another  rule  is  the  outer  product  rule  or  Hebbian  rule. 
In  this  form  of  learning,  the  correlation  matrix  is  formed  via  the  equation: 

Np 

Wii'J.k)  =  X  [/(')  -y(')]  [x'U)  -xU)]  [x'(k)  -x(k)]  (38) 

s  =  I 

where  Np  denotes  the  number  of  patterns  in  the  training  set.  and  y  and  x  are  the  average  of 
y  and  jr"  over  the  training  set. 

Looking  at  Eqs.  (37)  and  (38),  they  are  consistent  with  the  definitions  of  high-order 
correlation. 

2.4  Correlation  Rule  is  a  Universal  Principle  for  Learning  Systems 

Summarizing  the  results  obtained  in  section  2.3,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  reviewed 
learning  algorithms  are  a  Unear  combination  of  correlation  functions  between  the  input 
and  the  desired  signals,  the  output  and  the  input,  the  desired  signal  or  the  outputs,  and 
some  intermediate  variables.  And  it  is  always  true  that  the  output  and  the  desired  signals  in 
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the  supervised  learning  are  separated;  that  is,  they  are  never  correlated  together  This  may 
seems  strange  due  to  the  nonlinear  nature  of  the  network  that  could  mix  the  signal  infor- 
mation together.  We  will  explain  this  point  in  this  section  in  detail  and  show  why  the  sec- 
ond-order correlation  is  always  joined  with  learning  algorithms  using  gradient  information 
and  MSE  criterion. 

In  order  to  make  the  separation  principle  explicit,  let  us  first  study  the  learning  pro- 
cesses in  a  supervised  system  from  the  viewpoint  of  data  flow  [see  Principe,  1996  for 
details].  It  is  well  known  that  gradient  descent  calculations  can  be  implemented  as  forward 
(input-output)  data  flow  followed  by  backward  (output-input)  data  flow.  In  the  forward 
process,  the  input  data  is  injected  into  the  network  and  local  activations  and  the  network 
output  are  computed  from  the  input.  The  data  flow  for  the  ith  processing  element  (PE)  in 
the  forward  process  is  shown  in  Figure  8a.  In  the  backward  process,  the  output  error  for 
each  PE  is  calculated  based  on  the  difference  between  the  desired  and  the  output  signals. 
Then  this  local  error  is  propagated  through  the  dual  topology.  The  data  flow  of  the  back- 
ward process  is  given  in  Figure  8b  for  comparison  with  the  data  flow  of  the  forward  pro- 
cess. 

The  dual  network  has  the  same  structure  as  the  original  network,  except  it  is  a  linear 
network  which  means  the  summing  junctions  in  Figure  8a  become  spliting  nodes  which 
are  linear  nodes  including  summing  and  multiplied  by  a  coefficients  /  (net)  in  Figure 
8b.  The  error  5 .  is  from  right  to  left,  and  the  activation  is  from  left  to  right. 

Separation  Principle:  For  a  learning  system  training  based  on  the  gradient  method 
and  MSE  criterion  such  as  BP,  RTRL,  and  so  on,  the  backward  process  is  a  linear  process 
such  that  the  error,  which  is  defined  as  the  difference  between  the  desired  signal  and  the 
output,  can  be  decomposed  as  a  linear  combination  of  functions  of  the  desired  signal  and 
output. 

With  this  principle,  it  is  clear  why  the  supervised  learnings  discussed  above  can  be 
split  into  a  linear  combination  of  several  correlation  functions  in  which  the  desired  signal 
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and  the  output  nerve  appear  correlated. 
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Figure  8a.  The  data  flow  of  the  forward  procedure 


Figure  8b.  The  data  flow  of  the  backward  procedure 


2.5.  Discussions 


A  generalized  learning  principle,  the  correlation  learning,  for  neural  networks  is  out- 
lined based  on  the  analysis  of  almost  all  important  learning  algorithms  in  neural  networks. 
With  the  correlation  learning  theory,  it  is  easy  to  put  the  supervised  and  unsupervised 
learning  in  a  unified  family;  diat  is,  the  generaUzed  conelation  learning  rule  works  for 
both  learning  paradigms.  Therefore,  the  problem  "what  are  the  principles  according  to 
which  local  synapse  changes  are  organized  in  order  to  yield  global  learning  of  complex 
behaviors  for  the  organismT'  can  be  answered  at  least  from  one  point  of  view.  Moreover, 
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this  unified  viewpoint  helps  us  to  understand  what  those  signals  such  as  input  and  desired 
signals  are  doing  during  the  learning  process.  It  will  be  also  seen  in  Chapter  5  that  the  cor- 
relation learning  is  a  bridge  between  the  supervised  and  unsupervised  learning,  and  the 
supervised  learning  will  degenerate  to  unsupervised  learning  if  some  correlation  terms  in 
correlation  learning  disappear. 


CHAPTERS 

PRINCIPAL  COMPONENTS  ANALYSIS  IN  TIME 

3.1.  Introduction 

In  chapter  2,  we  have  seen  that  most  of  unsupervised  learning  rules  such  as  Hebbian, 
competitive,  and  Principal  Components  Analysis  (PCA)  are  part  of  the  family  of  conela- 
tion  learning.  But  all  of  them  are  static  learning  rules,  that  is,  the  time  relationship 
between  input  samples  was  not  considered  when  these  algorithms  were  derived.  On  the 
contrary,  the  supervised  paradigm  which  includes  static  learning  rules  such  as  backpropa- 
gation  has  been  extended  to  backpropagation  through  time  for  dynamic  networks,  for 
instance,  and  all  have  been  to  be  members  of  correlation  learning.  Therefore,  for  com- 
pleteness it  is  necessary  to  study  unsupervised  learning  integrated  with  the  time  index.  In 
this  chapter,  we  focus  on  the  PCA  learning  rule  and  extend  it  to  a  dynamic  structure.  It 
should  be  mentioned  that  the  theory  of  the  PCA  in  time  actually  has  an  analytical  solution 
in  signal  processing  for  linear  networks.  Here,  we  will  focus  on  an  iterative  on-line 
approach  which  is  much  more  usefiil  in  practice. 

The  direct  application  of  the  Hebbian  rule  in  neural  networks  leads  to  PCA  which  is 
a  key  technique  for  features  extracting,  data  compression,  and  signal  representation. 
Hence,  PCA  is  used  extensively  in  statistics,  image  processing,  communication,  etc.  PCA 
learning  has  been  extensively  studied  by  researchers  and  various  PCA  networks  were  pro- 
posed [Oja,  1982,  1992;  Sanger,  1989;  Rung  et.  al,  1990].  Oja  did  pioneering  work  on 
PCA  learning  and  laid  down  a  foundation  for  implementing  PCA  using  neural  networks; 
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Sanger  extended  PCA  to  the  ordered  multi-output  case  and  presented  examples  for  impor- 
tant applications;  Kung  et.  al  developed  a  new  algorithm  called  Adaptive  Principal  Com- 
ponents Extraction  (APEX)  for  recursive  computation  of  principal  components.  An 
attractive  feature  of  the  APEX  is  that  if  we  are  given  the  first  j  principal  component,  the 
algorithm  computes  the  (j+l)th  principal  components  in  an  iterative  manner.  Although 
PCA  networks  are  versatile  and  useful,  they  can  be  used  only  for  static  patterns,  that  is, 
only  suitable  for  random  variables  in  that  the  order  of  patterns  is  not  important  for  pro- 
cessing. A  lot  of  teal-world  problems  are  associated  with  sequential  processing  where  the 
order  of  patterns  plays  an  important  role.  From  the  signal  processing  point  of  view,  a  static 
pattern  is  a  vector  of  random  variables.  However,  a  temporal  pattern  is  a  set  of  random 
variables  dependent  upon  time,  which  is  called  a  stochastic  process.  In  order  to  analyze  a 
random  process  with  PCA  networks,  it  is  necessary  to  study  the  sequential  processing 
ability  of  the  PCA  networks.  Only  a  few  papers  discuss  the  topic  such  as  unsupervised 
learning  in  time  or  temporal  unsupervised  learning  [Chappell  and  Taylor,  1993].  In  this 
chapter,  the  terms  'temporal  processing'  and  processing  or  learning  in  time  have  the  same 
meaning.  For  the  sake  of  processing  temporal  sequences  in  the  unsupervised  mode,  the 
approach  used  in  supervised  learning  was  adopted,  i.e.,  transferring  the  temporal  signal 
into  a  static  pattern  with  the  help  of  a  short  term  memory  structure.  Vaz  and  Principe 
applied  the  tapped  delay  line  directly  to  PCA  networks  and  gave  very  interesting  results 
for  electroencephalogram  (EEC)  spike  detection  [Vaz  and  Principe,  1994],  but  they  did 
not  advance  the  theoretical  analysis  of  the  method.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  pay  special 
attention  to  unsupervised  learning  with  short  term  memory  components.  In  supervised 
learning,  a  desired  signal  is  given  and  the  network  knows  what  it  should  learn  about  the 
desired  signal.  However,  in  unsupervised  learning,  because  the  network  uses  no  desired 
response  and  recent  information  may  erase  previously  learned  information,  the  learning 
result  is  decided  by  the  learning  algorithms  as  well  as  the  structure  of  the  networic. 
Besides,  it  will  be  seen  in  this  chapter  that,  with  the  tapped  delay,  dynamics  are  added  to 
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the  network  and  its  properties  are  totally  changed.  It  will  be  shown  that  this  network  can 
access  information  of  the  input  signal  in  both  time  domain  and  frequency  domain.  It  pro- 
vides a  totally  new  tool  to  process  nonstationary  or  quasi-stationary  signals  such  as  EEG. 
Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  theoretically  analyze  what  the  network  is  learning. 

This  chapter  is  organized  as  follows:  The  prerequisite  background  needed  for  this 
chapter  is  outlined  in  section  3.2.  In  section  3.3,  we  review  the  static  PCA  network  and 
propose  a  structure  for  Hebbian  learning  in  time  and  provide  a  theoretical  analysis  of  the 
new  structure.  We  point  out  that  with  tapped  delay  Une  for  the  input  sequence,  the  PCA 
networks  can  do  not  only  principal  components  decomposition  based  on  autocorrelation, 
but  also  capture  more  information  in  different  domain  such  as  finequency  domain.  Specifi- 
cally, for  stationary  signal  with  infinite  samples  this  network  implements  the  Fourier  trans- 
formation, and  is  optimal  in  the  sense  of  maximizing  the  output  signal-to-noise  ratio;  filter 
bank  and  eigenfilter  interpretations  are  given  in  section  3.4.  Some  problems  associated 
with  nonstationary  processing  will  be  discussed  in  section  3.5  and  a  multi-resolution  net- 
work will  be  proposed  there.  Section  3.6  presents  simulation  results  for  the  short  time-fre- 
quency decomposition  of  an  EEG  signal,  signal  reconstruction  using  a  multi-resolution 
network,  and  an  application  of  the  PCA  in  time  in  adaptive  filtering.  Discussion  and 
remarks  are  stated  in  section  3.7. 

PCA  in  time  is  a  very  rich  topic,  and  a  complete  analysis  for  nonstationary  input  sig- 
nal case  is  very  difRcult  due  to  the  time-varying  property  of  the  signal.  In  this  chapter, 
however,  we  will  highlight  some  properties  of  the  PCA  in  time  network  and  also  present 
relationship  between  PCA  in  time  and  some  conventional  digital  signal  processing  algo- 
rithms. 

3.2  Some  Basic  Concents  and  Definitions 

In  this  section,  we  review  the  basic  knowledge  of  random  variables  and  random  pro- 
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cesses,  which  are  necessary  to  understand  the  relation  between  static  and  temporal  pat- 
terns from  the  mathematical  point  of  view  and  also  serves  as  a  basis  of  the  analysis  to  be 
presented  in  this  chapter. 

3.2.1  Random  Variables 

Definition  of  random  process  [Papoulis,  1991]:  A  random  variable  x  is  a  process  of 
assigning  a  number  x  (Q  to  every  outcome  C,  of  an  experiment. 

Definition  of  random  vector  [Papoulis,  1991]:  A  random  vector  is  a  vector 


X=[xj....,x„] 


(39) 


whose  components  x. ,  i=l,...4i,  are  random  variables. 

Definition  of  correlation  matrix  [Papoulis,  1991]:  The  correlation  matrix  is  defined 


Rjj  ...Rj„ 


^nl  ■  •  ^nn 


(40) 


where 


Rij  =  E[Xix'j] 


(41) 


and  *  is  the  conjugate  transpose  operator. 

Properties: 
(1)  The  matrix  R    is  nonnegative  definite. 


(2) 


Ry  =  R*jj 


(42) 


Qearly, 


R    =  E[x'x*] 


(43) 


where  T  is  transpose  operator. 

Definition  of  covaiiance  matrix  [Papoulis,  1991]:  The  covariance  matrix  is  defined 


C„  =  R„ ■ 
n         n 


T1,T1,  ...  TIjH^ 


T)    Tl,    ...  Tl    Tl 
'n  '1         'n  'n 


(44) 


where  Tl.  =  E  [xj] ,  i=l,...,n,  is  the  mean  values  of  random  variables.  When  the  mean  of 
the  random  variable  is  zero,  covariance  matrix  and  autocorrelation  matrix  are  the  same. 
Note  that  there  is  no  time  index  contained  in  the  variables  defined  above. 

3.2.2  Random  Process 


Definition  of  random  process  [Papoulis,  1991]:  A  random  process  x(t)  is  a  process 
that  depends  both  on  the  outcome  of  an  experiment  and  on  time  t.  The  time  index  could  be 
either  continuous  or  discrete,  but  it  is  always  assumed  that  time  is  discrete  in  this  chapter  if 
it  is  not  specified. 

The  following  points  are  necessary  to  understand  the  difference  and  connection 
between  a  random  process  and  a  random  variable: 
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(1)  It  is  a  family  of  functions  x  (t,  5) .  In  this  inteipretation,  t  and  C,  are  variables. 
(2)It  is  a  single  time  function.  In  this  case,  t  is  a  variable  and  C,  is  fixed. 

(3)  If  t  is  fixed  and  ^  is  a  variable,  then  x(t)  is  a  random  variable  equal  to  the  state  of  the 
given  process  at  time  t. 

(4)  If  t  and  ^  are  fixed,  then  x(t)  is  a  number. 

Definition  of  autocorrelation  [Papoulis,  1991]:  The  autocorrelation  R  (t,,  t,)  of  x(t) 
is  the  expected  value  of  the  product  x  (t . )  x  (t,) : 

RCtj.tj)  =  E{x(tj)x(t2)}  (45) 

Notice  that  R  (t  j,  t-)  is  a  matrix  of  time. 

Properties: 
(1)  The  matrix  R  (tj,  tj)  of  x(t)  is  positive  definite. 
(2) 

R(t2,tj)  =R(tj,t2)*  (46) 

Definition  of  autocovariance  [Papoulis,  1991]:  The  autocovariance  C(tj,t2)  of  a 
process  x(t)  is  defined  as: 

C(tj,t2)  =R(tj,t2)-Ti(tj)Ti*(t2)  (47) 

For  zero  mean  random  process  x(t)  or  zero  mean  random  vector  X,  the  autocorrela- 
tion function  is  equal  to  the  covariance  (autocovariance)  function. 
If  the  random  process  is  assumed  stationary,  we  have 

R(t,,t2)  =  R(t2-tj)  =  R(x)  (48) 


where  T  =  tj-t. . 

One  aspect  of  the  connection  between  a  random  process  and  a  random  vector  could 
be  clarified  from  the  following  point:  Sampling  a  realization  of  a  random  process  with 
fixed  time  step  form  an  ordered  random  vector.  Actually,  this  is  the  strategy  used  in 
temporal  processing  to  transfer  a  temporal  pattern  into  a  static  one,  and  can  be  realized 
easily  with  the  help  of  a  delay  line. 

From  the  previous  definitions  and  notes,  we  can  find  that  both  random  process  x(t) 
and  random  vector  X  are  vectors  and  a  random  vector  is  a  special  case  of  a  random  process 
when  the  time  t  is  fixed.  Additionally,  the  autocorrelation  matrices  defined  for  the  random 
process  and  the  random  vector  have  the  same  form  except  that  their  elements  are  decided 
by  both  the  random  variables  and  time  for  R  (t,,  tj)  and  by  the  random  variables  only  for 

3.3.  PCA  Learning  In  Time 

3.3.1  Static  PCA  Network 

A  network  for  PCA  was  given  in  Figure  I,  and  we  reproduce  it  here  in  Figure  9  for 
convenience.   The  input  is  denoted  by   X  =   [x.,  ...,x  ]    and  output  denoted  by 

Y=tyi yj. 

It  is  assumed  that  E  [X]  =  0  and  the  weight  vector  is  a  unitary  vector.  Under  these 

conditions,  it  is  not  difficult  to  show  [Haykin,  1994]  that  the  weight  ^  =   [»*'i ^^^^1 

for  normalized  Hebbian  rule  (Oja  rule),  where  w.  is  defined  as  the  connection  between 
the  input  vector  and  the  kth  output  neuron  Wj  =  [w^,,  ....  w^]  ^ ,  is  related  to  the 
autocorrelation  matrix  Rp  of  the  input  signal  in  the  form  of 
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(49) 


where  A  is  a  diagonal  matrix  defined  by  the  eigenvalues  of  matrix  R  ,  namely. 


A  =  diag[X^ X^ 


(50) 


and  X .,...,  X     are  the  largest  eigenvalues  of  the  R    in  decreasing  order.  Therefore,  the 
weight  matrix  W  is  the  normalized  eigenvector  of  the  autocorrelation  matrix  R  . 


Figure  9.  A  linear  network  for  static  PCA 

The  static  PCA  learning  includes  two  steps.  One  is  search  for  the  eigenvector  of  R^, 
and  the  second  one  is  the  projection  of  the  original  signal  to  the  eigenvectors  sub-space. 
There  are  two  equations— the  analysis  and  synthesis  equations,  to  describe  the  two  steps. 
The  analysis  equation  has  the  form  of: 


'  =  Ij-/^ 


(51) 


where  i  is  index  bases  for  signal  representation  and  may  go  to  infinity  for  the  complete 
representation  of  the  input  signal  X.  And  the  synthesis  equation  is: 


Y=WX=   Y^  xjWj  (52) 

7  =  0 

where  m  is  the  dimension  of  the  output  layer. 

Actually,  the  analysis  and  synthesis  equations  given  in  Eqs.  (51)  and  (52)  are  vali- 
date for  time  signal  and  produce  other  Unear  representations  of  signal  such  as  Fourier 
transformation  and  wavelets.  But  for  the  time  signal  the  variables  used  above  are  time- 
vaiying  and  should  be  denoted  asX  =  [jr,  (f) ,  ...,x^(t)].  The  major  difference  for  var- 
ious signal  representation  algorithms  is  that  signal  subspace  is  constituted  in  different 
ways.  For  example,  the  Fourier  bases  are  complex  exponential  for  complex  signal,  the 
PCA  bases  are  decided  based  the  variance  of  the  signal,  and  various  wavelet  bases  are 
available  if  a  scale  which  controls  the  width  of  the  window  is  used. 

In  the  PCA  representation,  the  bases  for  analysis  equation  are  given  based  on  Eq. 
(49).  And  it  is  straightforward  to  show  the  variances  of  each  output  unit  var  ( w,  )  =  JL. 
But  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  PCA  has  a  lot  more  structure  than  the  Fourier  trans- 
formation and  wavelets  since  the  basis  of  the  PCA  sub-space  are  ordered  based  on  the 
variance  or  energy  of  the  projected  signals,  which  is  critical  for  optimal  signal  representa- 
tion using  finite  number  of  bases.  With  the  help  of  Hebbian  rule,  PCA  can  be  implemented 
with  an  on-line  version  algorithm.  It  is  well  known  that  an  on-line  implementation  is  usu- 
ally the  most  important  aspect  for  real-worid  problems. 

Summarizing  the  discussion  above,  we  have: 

(1)  The  eigenvectors  of  the  autocorrelation  matrix  R  pertaining  to  the  zero  mean  data 
vector  X  define  the  unit  vector  w^,  represents  the  principal  directions  along  which  the 
variance  probes  var  (w^  have  their  extreme  values. 

(2)  The  analysis  and  synthesis  equations  constitute  the  two  steps  in  PCA.  And  the  ordered 
eigenvectors  provide  the  optimal  representation  (in  the  mean  square  sense)  of  a  signal  with 
finite  number  of  bases. 
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(3)  On-line  adaptive  learning  rule,  like  the  Hebbian  rule,  provides  a  very  powerfiil  tool  for 
PCA.  .^       . 

3.3.2  PCA  for  Random  Process. 

We  have  seen  thai  with  the  network  given  in  Figure  9,  the  Oja  rule  can  process  only 
static  signals,  that  is,  random  variables.  In  order  to  design  a  PCA  network  to  process  time 
sequences  using  Oja  rule,  it  is  necessary  to  propose  a  novel  network  structure  to  access  the 
time  information  embedded  in  a  random  process. 

We  adopt  the  idea  of  processing  time  sequences  in  supervised  networks  such  as 
TDNN  and  Gamma  network,  and  use  a  memory  structure  (tapped  delay  Une  here)  in  the 
netwoik  as  shown  in  Figure  10. 

x(t) 


x(/-2) 


x(t-p+l) 


ym(') 


Figure  10.  A  linear  network  with  a  tapped  delay  line  in  the  input  layer 


In  this  network,  the  input  signal  is  shifted  into  the  tapped  delay  line  one  by  one,  and 
the  weights  are  still  adjusted  by  the  Oja  rule.  The  output  signals  are  obviously  a  function 
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of  tiine  index  t.  Actually,  this  structure  can  be  viewed  as  a  filter  bank  trained  with  modified 
eigenfilter  algorithm  as  discussed  in  section  3.4.  Moreover,  it  will  be  clarified  in  Chapter  5 
that  the  Hebbian  rule  is  a  building  block  for  the  LMS  algorithm,  but  here,  we  will  focus  on 
the  Oja  rule. 

For  the  network  given  in  Figure  10,  we  adopt  the  mathematical  analysis  for  time 
sequence  processing  using  PCA  [van  Trees,  1968;  Fukunaga,  1990]  to  illustrate  its  proper- 
ties. 

A  random  process  x(t),  defined  in  a  time  interval  [0,T],  can  be  expressed  as  a  linear 
combination  of  basis  functions  [van  Trees,  1968;  Fukunaga,  1990],  which  is  actually  the 
so-called  synthesis  equation: 

■"^(0  =  Xyi^')*^!^        (.0<t<T)  (53) 

1  =  0 

where  the  basis  functions  w,-  (r)  are  deterministic  time  functions  and  the  coefficients  y- 
arc  random  variables.  An  infinite  number  of  »>,■  (/)  is  required  in  order  to  form  a  complete 
set.  The  orthonormal  condition  of  w,.  (f)  is  given  by 


jwi(t)wj(t)  =  5,^. 


(54) 


where  *  is  the  complex  conjugate  operator,  and  5  is  delta  function. 

For  a  zero  mean  random  process  x(t),  the  autocorrelation  fiinction  is  defined  as: 

R(t,v)  =  E[x(t)x(v)'r]  (55) 

If  the   Wj  (r)  's  are  the  eigenfiinctions  of  R(t,v),  they  must  satisfy  the  following 
integral  equation: 
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;,..-.  JRU,v)wi(t)d\  =  X.Wi(t)       (,=  1,2,...)  (56) 

■  ■  o 

where  k.'s  are  the  eigenvalues  of  R  {t,  v) . 

Eqs.  (53)  and  (56)  are  the  core  for  analysis  equations  for  temporal  PCA,  which  are 
extensions  of  the  equations  given  in  Eqs.  (51)  and  (49)  for  static  PCA. 

Suppose  we  take  n  time-sampled  values  of  these  time  functions  and  convert  them  to 
vectors  as: 

X=[x(t,)...x(t„)]^  (57) 

<t',=  K('i)-^('„)]  (58) 

where  each  time-sampled  value  of  x(t),  x  (r,) ,  is  a  random  variable.  Then,  for  example, 
Eqs.(54)  and  (56)  can  be  rewritten  as  follows: 

n 

I>^,('*)^'('*)  =^f^*  =^j  (59) 

n 

E^ ('/.'*)'*'(('*)  =  h'^iU,)   i-l=  1.2 n  (60) 

t=l 

Eq.  (60)  can  be  written  in  a  matrix  form  to  define  the  eigenvalues  and  eigenvectors 
as 

H  =  \<t>i  (1  =  1,2,...)  (61) 

where  S  is  '''-.'> 


«(f,,ri)  .../f(f,,g 


E[x(t^)x(ty]  ...E[x(t^)x(t„)T] 
E[xU„)x(t^)^]  ...E[x(tjx(ty] 


(62) 


Since  S  is  an  n-by-n  matrix,  we  can  obtain  only  n  eigenvalues  and  eigenvectors 
instead  of  an  infinite  number. 

The  difficulty  in  the  temporal  PCA  is  that  we  have  to  solve  the  matrix  Eq.  (60)  in 
order  to  obtain  eigenvalues  and  eigenfunctions.  But  we  should  stress  that  [van  Trees, 
1968]: 

(1)  There  exists  at  least  one  square-integrable  function    <|).(/)   and  an  associative  real 
number  X.  *  0  that  satisfy  Eq.  (60). 

(2)  We  can  always  normalize  the  eigenfunctions. 

(3)  The  eigenfunctions  corresponding  to  different  eigenvalues  are  orthogonal. 

Recendy,  the  stability  analysis  of  the  PCA  algorithm  has  been  developed  [Elfadel, 
1995;  Plumbley,  1995].  A  Lyapunov  function  was  built  for  the  dynamics  of  the  PCA  learn- 
ing, and  the  globally  convergent  analysis  was  given  to  show  that  the  signal  subspace 
spanned  by  a  set  of  orthonormal  weight  vectors  will  asymptotically  converge  to  the  princi- 
pal subspace  from  almost  everywhere  if  the  weight  matrix  W  remains  finite  and  full  rank 
[Elfadel,  1995;  Plumbley,  1995]. 

Therefore,  for  a  correlation  ftinction  with  different  eigenvalues,  there  always  exists  a 
set  of  orthonormal  eigenfunctions  satisfying  Eq.  (60).  Furthermore,  these  orthogonal  basis 
functions  are  ordered  based  on  the  projected  signals'  energy,  which  provides  an  optimal 
solution  for  signal  compression  and  information  extraction  in  the  Mean  Square  Error 
(MSE)  sense.  The  adaptation  ability  of  the  Hebbian  rule  is  a  very  powerfiil  tool  because 
the  basis  functions  are  changed  adaptively  with  the  second-order  statistical  information  of 
the  input  signal.  For  some  special  signals  such  as  stationary  signal,  the  properties  of  the 
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temporal  PCA  will  be  illustrated  in  the  subsequence  section. 

3.3.3  Principal  Components  Analysis  for  Stationary  Random  Sequence 

Although  the  solution  of  Eq.  (60)  is  not  easy  to  find  generally,  for  some  special 
cases,  explicit  solutions  can  be  found.  The  most  fundamental  case  is  the  stationary  random 
process. 

Assuming  that  x(t)  is  a  stationary  process,  we  haye 

R(t,\)  =/f(f-v)  (63) 

And  Eq.  (56)  becomes  [Fukunaga,  1990], 


r 

2 


J«(f-v)w,(v)^v  =  X.iv,.(0 


(1  =  1,2,...) 


-I  (^'4) 


where  the  time  region  is  shifted  from  [0,T]  to  [-T/2,  T/2]  for  conyenience. 
Let  us  extend  T  to  infinite.  Then,  we  haye 

JRit-\/)w.(v)dv  =  X.Wiit)  ('  =  1.2,...) 

"°°  (-»S/<oo) 


(64) 


(65) 


Since  Eq.  (65)  is  the  conyolution  integral  of  R(t)  widi  w,-  (') ,  the  Fourier  transform 
of  this  equation  becomes 

50w)=,0m)  =  X,2,.0(0)  (66) 
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where  i;Om)  and  E.ija)  are  the  Fourier  transforms  of  R(t)  and  '*',('i),  respectively. 
Particularly,  q  (ja) ,  the  Fourier  transform  of  the  autocorrelation  function  of  a  random 
process,  is  known  as  the  power  spectrum  of  the  random  process  x(t). 

In  order  to  solve  Eq.  (66),  let  us  assume  that  q  (/co)  is  nowhere  flat,  the  solution 
must  be  an  impulsive  function  as  [Fukunaga,  1990] 

H,0(0)  =  6  (CO -co,.)  (67) 

which  corresponds,  in  time  domain,  to 

'"/(O  =  ^  (68) 

then, 

qO'co)  =  \  (69) 


and  the  PCA  can  be  reformulated  as 


at)  =    S  y.V'"'' 


(70) 


"With  (0.  changing  continuously  from  -oo  to  oo ,  the  summation  of  Eq.  (70)  is 
replaced  by  an  integration  as 

Jc(0  =  ^jyi(o)e''^''d(o  (71) 

where    y,.  =  y((o.)A(a/2n   .  Notice  that  x(t)  is  the  inverse  Fourier  transform.  Thus, 
when  a  random  process  is  stationary,  the  basis  functions  of  the  PCA  expansion  become  the 
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complex  exponential,  e  ' ,  and  the  coefficient,  y,-  becomes  the  Fourier  transform  of  x(t). 
Furthermore,  since  the  correlation  matrix  is  positive,  the  eigenfiinctions  form  a  complete 
orthonormal  set  [van  Trees,  1968].  Hence,  with  infinite  samples,  namely,  with  infinite  taps 
in  the  tapped  delay  line,  the  reconstruction  signal  is  a  Fourier  transformation  with  respect 
to  the  weights. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  above  analysis  was  derived  under  the  condition  of 
complex  basis  functions  and  complex  coefficients.  It  is  straightforward  to  modify  it  for 
real  basis  functions  and  real  coefHcients  as  follows  [Fukunaga,  1990].  Since  the  ith  and 

.  .  .  jtSi.t         —jtSi.t 

-1th  basis  functions,  e  ' ,  e  '  ,  are  complex  conjugate,  the  coefficients,  y,-  and  y.,- ,  are 
also  conjugate  for  real  x(t).  Therefore,  combining  these  two  terms,  Eq.  (71)  becomes 

■'  jr(0  =yo+X2Wcos((D,r+Zy,)  (72) 

■     "  '  1  =  1 

where  lyj  and  Zy,  arethemagnitudeandtheangleof  a  complex  variable  y,  .Hence,  the 
eigenvectors  become  cos  ((a.t  +  Zy^)  ,  which  will  be  also  shown  experimentally  in  sec- 
tion 3.6. 

The  bases  of  this  inverse  Fourier  transform  are  also  the  eigenvectors  of  the  autocor- 
relation function  of  the  input  data.  Thus,  this  decomposition  is  not  only  a  Fourier  decom- 
position, but  also  a  PCA  decomposition  in  the  sense  that  the  basis  functions  are  ordered 
and  represent  the  principal  components  of  the  input  sequence. 

The  conclusions  above  are  only  valid  for  infinite  samples  of  a  random  process.  For  a 
finite  stationary  random  sequence,  the  relation  between  eigenvectors  and  the  correspond- 
ing eigenvalues  are  given  by  the  following  theorem: 

Theorem:  Let  x(t),  t=-T, T,  is  a  stationary  random  sequence.  The  eigenvectors  and 

eigenvalues  of  the  PCA  of  x(t)  are  given  approximately  by  [Brillinger,  1980]: 

2  (2T+  I)  '^2  [cos  (2ji«/(2r-H  1) ) ;/  =  =r, ...,  71  (73) 

■  r  . ' 


and 
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^   2R(t)cos{2nst/{2T+l))  (74) 


respectively  s=0,...,T.  The  principal  components  are  therefore  approximately 


T 

2(2r+ 1)1/2  £  cosi2nst/(2T+l))x{t)  s  =  Q,  ...,T  g^. 

t  =  -T 


Obviously,  each  principal  component,  as  given  by  Eq.  (75),  includes  contributions 
from  different  frequencies.  This  is  a  very  important  observation  which  shows  that  the 
signal  generated  by  each  principal  component  of  the  PCA  algorithm  can  be  viewed  as  an 
output  of  a  bandpass  filter,  and  the  PCA  network,  therefore,  is  a  filter  bank  with  different 
pass  bands.  This  is  a  different  point  from  the  Fourier  transformation  in  which  each  compo- 
nent represents  a  single  frequency. 

Summarizing  the  above,  we  see  that  the  output  of  an  infinitely  large  network  is  the 
Fourier  transform  of  the  input  signal  and  each  axis  represents  different  principal  compo- 
nents or  power  of  the  signal  for  frequency  ranging  from  (0,  ~  ]  (note  that  there  is  no  neg- 
ative frequency  and  Eq.  (71)  can  be  rewritten  into  a  summation  only  with  positive 
frequency  [Fukunaga,  1990]).  Hence,  the  PCA  for  a  random  process  presents  the  feature 
of  a  signal  in  the  frequency  domain.  For  the  finite  data  samples,  it  is  still  a  Fourier  trans- 
formation with  modified  basis  functions  as  given  in  Eq.  (74). 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  although  the  above  discussions  were  given  fiom  the 
signal  processing  point  of  view,  mathematical  foundation  of  the  above  argument  was 
based  on  Theorem  3.3.1  which  says  the  PCA  basis  is  asymptotically  convergent  to  the 
Fourier  basis  even  with  finite  data.  Of  course,  the  larger  number  of  the  samples,  the  better 
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the  approximation. 

3.3.4  On-Line  Implementation  of  Temporal  PCA 

As  mentioned  previously,  PCA  learning  can  be  implemented  by  Oja's  rule  (Eq.  (9)). 
But  for  the  temporal  PCA  network,  the  time  index  should  be  included  in  the  Oja's  rule. 
Hence,  we  propose  to  extend  the  Oja's  rule  for  temporal  PCA  as 


Wi^jU+l)  =  w^J{t)+^y|^(t)XJ(t)-r\y|^(t)y^(.t)w^JU) 


(76) 


where  t  is  the  discrete-time  index  of  the  input  signal. 

Two  problems  are  associated  with  this  learning  rule.  The  first  one  is  its  stability,  and 
the  second  one  is  to  find  which  value  the  learning  rule  converges. 

The  dynamical  equation  given  by  Eq.  (76)  can  be  depicted  in  Figure  11. 


+  ^  »^t/('+l) 


i]y^(.t)Xj(t)  Hf)-^ 


nyW 


l-r\yti') 


Figure  1 1 .  The  block  diagram  of  the  learning  rule  in  Eq.  (76) 


The  transfer  function  of  the  system  given  in  Figure  1 1  is: 


G(z)  = 


1 


z+diytW-i) 


(77) 
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The  stability  condition  for  G(z)  is: 

-lSTiy^(0-151  (78) 

0ir]^2/yl(t)  (79) 

For  finite  energy  input  signal  x(t),  the  output  y^  (t)  is  also  finite  because  of  the 
input-output  relationship  y(t)  =  wx(t)  and  the  constrain  HwH  =  1,  where 
y=  [yj,  ....yj  istheoutput  vectorand  II  ||  denotes  the  Euclidean  norm.  So,  if  the  step 
size  is  selected  as  a  nonnegative  number  and  is  not  larger  than  2/y^  ( r) ,  the  learning  rule 
is  stable.  Just  like  in  the  LMS  algorithm,  we  usually  don't  have  lots  of  knowledge  about 
the  input  and  the  output  signal,  so  the  step  size  should  be  selected  as  a  small  number 
[Windrow  and  Steams,  1986].  Notice  that  the  constraint  finite  input  is  also  true  in  practice. 

The  second  problem  can  be  understood  from  the  following  points:  Since  a  tapped 
delay  line  is  added  at  the  input,  the  actual  input  to  the  network  only  contains  a  fixed  num- 
ber of  samples  of  the  whole  sequence  at  each  time  instant.  Then,  the  correlation  function 
which  is  computed  from  the  actual  input  is  effectively  an  estimation  of  the  short-time 
autocorrelation  fimction  for  stationary  signal  which  has  the  form  of  [Rabiner  and  Schafer, 
1978] 


k(t.y/)  =  E[x(t)g(,k-t)  (xMg{t-v))^] 


(80) 


where  g(.)  represents  a  moving  window  fiinction  which  is  a  tapped  delay  line  here,  and  v  is 
also  a  time  index. 

Eq.  (80)  can  be  inteipreted  as  follows:  First,  a  segment  of  the  signal  is  selected  by 
multiplying  the  window  with  die  original  signal;  then  the  correlation  function  is  applied  to 
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the  windowed  segment  of  the  signal;  namely,  for  each  time  instant,  the  network  calculates 
the  local  correlation  function  defined  by  Eq.  (80).  But  the  samples  of  the  input  signal  are 
shifted  one  by  one,  and  the  learning  is  repeated  not  only  for  each  sample,  but  for  each  iter- 
ation also.  Hence,  it  is  critical  to  know  whether  the  local  correlation  function  will  converge 
to  the  true  correlation  function  which  is  computed  using  the  whole  samples.  Fortunately, 
this  has  been  shown  by  Kcinbono  [Kcinbono,  1993].  Picinbono  pointed  out:  when  the 
number  of  samples  is  much  larger  than  the  number  of  taps,  namely,  n  »  p,  and  the  tapped 
delay  line  is  long  enough,  the  autocorrelation  matrix  in  Eq.  (80)  is  a  correct  estimation  of 
the  autocorrelation  matrix  of  x(n).  n  »  p  is  easy  to  satisfy  in  an  adaptive  system  since  it 
always  takes  a  large  number  of  iterations  of  samples  in  order  for  the  system  to  reach  the 
stationary  point.  Hence,  we  can  say  that  the  PCA  network  with  a  tapped  delay  is  working 
with  the  time  correlation  instead  of  the  sample  autocorrelation.  Therefore,  the  conclusion 
is  that  for  a  stationary  signal  the  network  given  in  Figiue  10  is  able  to  estimate  the  princi- 
pal components  of  a  stationary  sequence  if  the  tapped  delay  line  is  long  enough. 

All  experiments  given  in  section  3.6  will  employ  this  Oja's  rule  to  train  the  temporal 
PCA  netwoik. 

For  a  stationary  input  signal,  the  structure  given  in  FigiuB  10  with  enough  number  of 
delay  units  is  also  an  optimal  system  in  the  sense  of  signal  noise  ratio  if  we  study  it  ftom 
the  eigenfilter  point  of  view,  which  will  be  explained  in  the  next  section. 

3.4  Eieenfilter  and  Filter  Bank  Interpretation 

Consider  a  linear  FIR  filter  shown  in  Figure  12  whose  impulse  response  is  { w).  The 
sequence  x(t)  applied  to  the  filter  input  consists  of  a  useful  signal  component  s(t)  plus  an 
additive  noise  component  n(t).  The  signal  s(t)  is  drawn  from  a  wide-sense  stationary  sto- 
chastic process  of  zero  mean  and  correlation  matrix  R.  The  noise  component  n(t)  is  white 
with  a  constant  power  spectrum  density  of  variance  o^.  The  filter  output  is  denoted  by 


so 

y(t).  The  situation  described  herein  is  depicted  in  Figure  12  [Haykin,  1991;  Makhoul, 
1981]. 


x(t)=s(t)+n(t) 


Figure  12.  The  FIR  eigenfilter 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  filter  in  Figure  12  is  one  component  of  the  filter  bank  (Figure 
13)  description  of  the  network  shown  in  Figure  10.  Therefore,  this  FIR  eigenfilter  could  be 
used  as  a  building  block  for  the  PCA  in  time  network  of  Figure  10. 

We  will  show  that  one  branch  of  the  PCA  network  is  optimal  in  the  sense  of  maxi- 
mizing the  output  signal-to-noise  ratio  through  the  analysis  of  the  eigenfilter  given  below. 

Since  the  filter  of  Figure  12  is  a  linear  filter,  the  superposition  principle  can  be 
applied.  Hence,  we  may  consider  the  effects  of  signal  and  noise  separately.  Let  Pq  denote 
the  average  power  of  the  signal  component  of  the  filter  output  y(t).  We  may  show  that 
[Haykin,  1991] 

Po  =  w^Rw  (gl) 

Similarly,  the  effect  of  noise  alone,  the  average  power  is 


9      T 

Nq  =  aw  w 


(82) 


Let  (SNR)  g  denote  the  output  signal-to-noise  ratio.  We  may  thus  write 


(SNR),  =  ^=^R^ 


0       a^w  w 


(83) 


.'■  .  .  ( 
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The  optimally  may  be  stated  as  follows:  Determine  the  coefficient  vector  w  of  the 
FIR  filter  so  as  to  maximize  the  output  signal-to-noise  ratio  (SNR)  g  subject  to  the  con- 
straint 


(84) 


Eq.  (82)  shows  that  except  for  the  scaling  factor  1/a^  ,  the  output  signal-to-noise 
ratio  (SNR)  Q  is  equal  to  the  Raleigh  quotient  of  the  coefficient  vector  w  of  the  FIR  filter. 
We  see  therefore,  that  the  optimal  filtering  problem  (maximizing  SNR),  as  stated  herein, 
may  be  viewed  as  an  eigenvalue  problem.  Indeed,  the  solution  to  the  problem  follows  from 
the  minimax  theorem  [Haykin,  1991].  Specially,  using  the  special  form  of  the  minimax 
theorem,  we  may  state  the  following: 
(1).  The  maximum  value  of  the  output  signal-to-noise  ratio  is  given  by 

iSNR),^^  (85) 

where  X^^  is  the  largest  eigenvalue  of  the  autocorrelation  matrix  R. 
(2).  The  coefficient  vector,  occurring  when  the  optimal  FIR  filter  that  yields  the  maximum 
(SNR)q  of  Eq.  (85),  is  defined  by 


(86) 


where  w^^^  is  the  eigenvector  associated  with  the  largest  eigenvalue  X,       of  the  autocor- 
relation matrix  R. 

An  FIR  filter  whose  impulse  response  has  coefficients  equal  to  the  elements  of  an 
eigenvector  is  called  an  eigenfilter  [Makhoul,  1981].  Accordingly,  we  may  state  that  the 
maximum  eigenfilter  is  an  optimal  filter. 


S2 

Since  in  the  PCA  network,  the  weight  vector  is  the  eigenvector  of  the  autocorrelation 
matrix,  and  it  satisfies  the  constraint  of  Eq.  (84),  each  building  block  is  an  eigenfilter. 
Hence,  the  network  given  in  Figure  10  for  stationary  input  signal  consists  of  a  bank  of  the 
m  largest  eigenfilters.  And  it  is,  therefore,  optimal  in  term  of  output  signal-to-noise  ratio. 

The  temporal  PCA  network  given  in  Figure  10  can  be  depicted  as  a  filter  bank  struc- 
ture as  given  in  Figure  13. 


y.C) 


Figure  13.  Filter  bank  interpretation  of  PCA  in  time  network 

In  the  filter  bank,  all  filters  in  different  channels  share  the  same  input  signal,  and  the 
weights  in  each  channel  are  adjusted  by  Oja's  rule.  And  the  adaptive  ability  of  the  Oja's 
rule  is  very  powerful  for  tracking  the  variation  of  the  signal,  temporal  PCA  network  may 
be  used  as  a  signal  processing  front  end  for  nonstationary  or  locally  stationary  signals  such 
as  EEC.  We  will  discuss  some  particular  problems  for  processing  nonstationary  in  the  next 
section. 

3.5  Nonstationary  Signal  Processing  Using  the  Temporal  PCA  Networks 


We  will  study  two  different  approaches  for  nonstationary  signal  processing  in  this 
section.  First,  short  time-frequency  analysis  will  be  discussed.  Then,  a  multi-resolution 
network  based  on  the  temporal  PCA  will  be  proposed.  In  addition,  we  will  discuss  the 
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selection  of  the  step  size  and  the  window,  which  are  critical  in  nonstationary  signal  pro- 
cessing. 

3.5.1  Short  Time-Freauencv  Analysis  Using  the  Temporal  PCA  Network 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  PCA  learning  for  a  stationary  random  signal  approximates 
the  Fourier  transform  even  for  finite  samples,  but  for  nonstationary  signal  those  results  are 
not  necessarily  true.  Since  nonstationary  signals  such  as  speech  and  EEG  are  very  impor- 
tant in  many  areas,  it  is  very  usefiil  to  extend  the  PCA  to  process  them.  However,  it  is  well 
known  that  strict  mathematical  analysis  is  impossible  for  general  nonstationary  signals,  so 
some  assumptions  on  the  nonstationary  signals  are  needed.  For  speech  signals,  the  under- 
lying assumption  is  that  the  properties  of  the  signals  change  relatively  slowly  with  time 
[Rabiner  and  Schafer,  1978],  which  means  the  statistics  of  the  signal  change  very  slowly; 
namely,  the  signal  in  a  short  duration  can  be  considered  approximately  stationary.  This 
assumption  leads  to  a  variety  of  'short-term'  processing  methods  in  which  short  term  seg- 
ments of  the  signal  are  isolated  and  processed  as  if  they  were  segments  from  a  sustained 
sound  with  fixed  properties.  Often  these  short  segments,  which  are  sometimes  called  anal- 
ysis frames,  overlap  one  another.  The  result  of  the  processing  on  each  frame  may  be  either 
a  single  number,  or  a  set  of  numbers.  Therefore,  such  processing  procedures  produce  a 
new  time-dependents  sequence  which  can  serve  as  a  representation  of  the  signal.  The  new 
time-dependent  sequence  contains  both  time  and  frequency  information.  Hence,  it  is  also 
called  short  time-frequency  analysis.  We  will  give  an  example  in  next  section  to  illustrate 
the  short  time-frequency  analysis  using  the  temporal  PCA  learning. 

3.5.2  A  Multi-Resolution  Network  Based  on  the  Temporal  PCA  Learning 

Since  all  eigenfilters  in  the  filter  bank  given  in  Figure  13  share  the  same  size  win- 


dow,  the  resolution  of  each  filter  are  the  same  due  to  uncertainty  principle  [Gabor,  1946]: 


V'VA^  (87) 


where  V  r  is  the  effective  time  duration  and  V/  is  the  effective  bandwidth  of  an  arbitrary 
waveform.  The  inequality  of  Eq.  (87)  states  that  shape  locaUzation  in  time  and  in  fte- 
quency  are  mutually  exclusive.  Gaussian  shaped  signals  satisfy  Eq.  (87)  with  equality. 

In  order  to  have  a  multi-resolution  system,  the  window  size  for  each  eigenfilter 
should  be  different,  based  on  the  uncertainty  principle.  We  propose,  therefore,  a  network 
shown  in  Figure  14  for  multi-resolution  analysis. 

The  difference  between  this  network  and  the  network  given  in  Figure  10  is  that  the 
output  units,  except  the  first  one  y.  (t) ,  are  partially  connected  to  the  tapped  delay  line, 
such  that  the  window  or  the  number  of  units  in  the  delay  Une  that  each  eigenfilter  employs 
is  different.  Since  the  outputs  of  the  temporal  PCA  learning  are  ordered  based  on  the  vari- 
ance and  most  energy  of  practical  signals  is  concentrating  on  the  lower  ftequency  area,  the 
window  size  for  the  output  units  may  be  decreased.  Although  the  multi-resolution  network 
may  not  converge  to  the  principal  components  of  the  input  signal,  experimental  results 
presented  in  next  section  will  show  that  it  works  better  than  the  temporal  PCA  network. 

It  is  straightforward  to  show  that  the  multi-resolution  network  also  obeys  the  analy- 
sis and  synthesis  equations  given  by  Eqs.  (51)  and  (52)  if  some  of  the  weights  are  set  zero. 
Since  wavelet  representation  shares  the  same  analysis  and  synthesis  equations  as  pointed 
out  in  section  3.3.3,  we  will  compare  the  proposed  multi-resolution  network  with  a  wave- 
let representation  in  the  experiments  in  section  3.6.2  for  signal  reconstruction  task.  We 
should  stress  that  the  multi-resolution  network  is  not  a  wavelet  network  since  there  is  not 
mother  wavelet  and  scale  associated  it,  but  we  will  show  that  the  multi-resolution  network 
can  outperform  a  wavelet  in  signal  reconstruction  in  section  3.6.2. 
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Figure  14.  A  multi-resolution  system  based  on  the  temporal  PCA  network 


3.5.3  Selection  of  Window  Size  and  Learning  Step  Size 


It  is  very  important  to  select  the  window  size  and  learning  step  size  in  an  iterative 
algorithm,  mainly  if  the  input  signal  is  a  nonstationary  or  locally  stationary  signal.  In  this 
section,  we  propose  several  practical  approaches  based  on  our  simulation  on  the  EEC  sig- 
nals. 

The  selection  of  window  size  for  the  task  of  locally  stationary  signal  (EEG)  recon- 
struction usually  follows  the  requirements  that  the  window  size  should  be  longer  than  a 
locally  stationary  period.  At  the  same  time,  the  window  size  may  be  chosen  as  small  as 
possible  in  order  to  avoid  blurring  the  signal  in  the  frequency  domain.  Another  consider- 
ation is  the  computation  complexity.  An  increase  of  window  size  impUes  more  weights 
and  the  computation  complexity  is  increased.  Therefore,  the  trade-off  for  window  size  is 
important  in  an  iterative  algorithm.  For  the  multi-resolution  network  given  in  Figure  14, 
the  window  size  for  each  eigenfilter  is  selected  in  decreasing  order  because  of  the  decreas- 


ing  of  variances  of  the  projected  signals  in  the  output  units  and  the  main  power  of  the  sig- 
nal is  in  the  lower  frequency  region. 

In  a  nonstationary  environment,  the  selection  of  step  size  for  a  iterative  learning 
algorithm  is  different  from  the  case  of  stationary  input  signal,  since  for  the  latter  the  goal 
is  to  keep  the  algorithm  convergent,  and  for  the  former  tracking  the  statistical  variations  of 
the  nonstationary  signal  is  the  requirement  [Haykin,  1996].  So,  the  step  size  cannot  be 
selected  as  a  decreasing  function  of  the  iteration  number.  The  step  size  is  usually  selected 
as  a  larger  constant  to  track  the  input  signal.  And  it  is  signal  dependent. 

More  illustration  of  the  window  and  step  size  selection  will  be  given  in  the  next  sec- 
tion with  the  examples  presented  there. 

3.6  Examples 

In  this  section,  two  examples  and  one  application  of  the  temporal  PCA  networks  are 
given.  In  the  first  example,  we  provide  some  simulation  results  of  the  time-frequency  rep- 
resentation by  temporal  PCA  learning.  In  the  second  example,  simulation  results  using  the 
multi-resolution  network  will  be  presented.  Then,  we  apply  the  PCA  in  time  learning  to  a 
transform  domain  adaptive  filter  in  order  to  do  on-line,  orthogonal,  time  domain  filtering. 
These  results  show  some  important  properties  such  as  time-frequency  and  on-line  optimal 
orthogonal  transformation. 

3.6.1.  Experimental  Results  for  Time-Freauencv  Analysis  Using  PCA  In  Time  Learning 

In  this  simulation,  the  network  used  here  is  given  in  Figure  10,  which  contains  a 
tapped  delay  line  and  on-line  Oja  training  algorithm.  A  segment  of  an  electroencephalo- 
gram (EEG)  signal  sampled  at  250Hz  is  used  as  an  input  signal.  It  is  well  known  that  EEG 
signal  is  a  locally-stationary  signal  generated  by  the  brain.  Figure  15  shows  a  locally  sta- 


tionary  EEG  signal.  After  20  iterations,  we  stopped  the  training  and  obtained  the  decom- 
posed signals.  The  decomposition  of  this  EEG  obtained  with  ten  taps  delay  line,  ten  output 
units,  and  learning  rate  0.012  is  given  in  Figures  16  and  17.  The  reconstructed  signal  using 
the  first  four  output  signals  is  given  in  Figure  1 8.  The  reconstruction  method  used  here  is 
just  simply  adding  all  the  signals  given  in  the  output  units  of  the  network  in  Figure  10 
together,  since  it  has  been  shown  that  this  gives  a  time  domain  signal  [Shynk,  1992]. 
Although  the  reconstruction  becomes  better  if  more  decomposed  signals  are  used,  the 
main  advantage  of  the  PCA  learning  loses  its  importance.  Hence,  a  trade-off  between  the 
accuracy  requirement  for  reconstruction  and  the  computation  complexity  and  memory 
space  should  be  always  considered  whenever  PCA-type  algorithms  are  appUed.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  reconstructed  EEG  signal  given  in  Figure  18  is  very  similar  to  the  original 
EEG  signal  presented  in  Figure  10.  The  Mean  square  error  between  these  two  signals  is 
2.43  X  10"  .  The  error  signal  between  the  original  and  reconstructed  signals  is  shown  in 
Figure  19.  It  is  seen  that  errors  become  larger  for  samples  with  lager  amplitude. 

Two  important  facts  are  the  window  size  and  the  learning  rate,  which  must  be 
selected  carefully.  We  also  tried  different  window  size  and  step  size,  and  the  results  are 
presented  here.  With  large  window  size  with  30  delay  units  and  step  size  0.02,  the  decom- 
posed signals  are  shown  in  Figures  20  and  21.  The  reconstructed  signal  is  given  in  Figure 
22.  The  MSE  is  0.0090,  and  the  error  signal  looks  similar  to  curve  in  Figure  19.  The  MSE 
is  larger  than  the  MSE  with  10  delay  units. 


Figure  15.  A  EEG  signal 
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Figure  16.  The  first  five  PCA  decompositions  of  the  EEG  signal  with  10  delay  units 
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Rgure  17.  The  last  five  PCA  decompositions  of  the  EEG  signal  with  10  delay  units 
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Figure  18.  The  reconstructed  signal  from  the 
outputs  of  the  PCA  network  with  10  delay  units 


Figure  19.  The  error  signal  between  the  original  and 
reconstructed  signals  with  10  delay  units 
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Figure  20.  The  first  five  PCA  decompositions  of  the  EEC  signal  with  30  delay  units 
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Figure  21.  The  last  five  PCA  decompositions  of  the  EEG  signal  with  30  delay  units 


Figure  22.  The  reconstructed  signal  from  the 
outputs  of  the  PCA  network  with  30  delay  units 


Using  6  delay  units  in  the  input,  the  results  are  presented  in  Figures  23  and  24.  The 
step  size  is  0.015.  The  MSE  0.0027  which  is  smaller  than  the  MSE  using  30  delay  units 
but  larger  than  the  MSE  with  10  delay  units.  The  error  signal  is  also  similar  to  the  one 
given  in  Figure  19. 
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Figure  23.  The  PCA  decompositions  of  the  EEG  signal  with  6  delay  units 


Figure  24.  The  reconstructed  signal  from  the 
outputs  of  the  PCA  network  with  30  delay  units 


We  also  tried  the  larger  window  sizes  such  as  50  and  100,  but  the  MSEs  become 
laiger  with  the  increasing  of  window  size.  With  200  delay  units,  the  four  decomposed 
principal  components  and  reconstructed  signal  is  totally  distorted  as  shown  in  Figure  25. 
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Figure  25.  The  first  four  principal  components  and  reconstructed 
signal  from  the  outputs  of  the  PCA  network  with  200  delay  units 


From  the  simulation  results,  we  can  see  that  the  temporal  PCA  netwoik  can  process 
non-stationaty  signals  such  as  EEG  by  using  its  time-frequency  decomposition  property. 
But  the  network  should  be  very  carefully  designed  regarding  the  window  size. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  observe  from  the  above  examples  (Figures  17, 21  and  23)  that 
with  the  smaller  window  size  the  higher  frequency  spikes  appear  more  dominantly  than 
when  using  larger  window  size.  This  can  be  understood  since  the  frequency  resolution  of 
the  decomposition  is  closely  related  to  the  size  of  window.  Furthermore,  when  the  larger 
window  is  used,  the  decomposed  signals  look  like  sinusoids  (Figures  20  and  21),  which 
verify  the  argument  given  by  theorem  3.3.1  that  the  temporal  PCA  will  converge  asymp- 
totically to  the  Fourier  transformation  for  finite  stationary  signal.  With  small  window,  the 
decomposition  is  far  from  sinusoidal  but  preserve  even  better  the  input  signal  properties. 
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This  is  the  advantage  of  PCA  over  the  Fourier  analysis:  No  matter  what  is  the  size  of  the 
window,  the  basis  fiinctions  are  always  being  tuned  to  the  available  data.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  when  the  window  becomes  too  larger,  as  shown  in  Figure  25,  the  locally 
stationary  property  of  the  EEG  cannot  be  preserved.  So  the  network  averages  the  input  and 
principal  components  do  not  show  the  sinusoid-like  waveforms,  and  the  reconstructed  sig- 
nal is  distorted.  Therefore,  it  is  very  important  to  select  a  proper  window  size  for  nonsta- 
tionary  signal  processing. 

3.6.2  Experimental  Results  for  Multi-Resolution  Analvsis  Based  on  the  Temporal  PCA 

The  multi-resolution  network  given  in  Figure  14  is  used  in  this  experiment.  Ten 
delay  units  are  included  in  the  tapped  delay  line.  And  four  output  units  are  used  for  the 
reconstruction.  The  connections  between  the  input  and  output  units  are  1 1,  9, 7,  and  5  for 
the  first,  the  second,  the  third,  and  the  fourth  output  units,  respectively.  The  step  size  is 
0.01.  After  25  iterations,  the  decomposed  signals  are  shown  in  Figure  26.  And  the  recon- 
structed signal  based  on  the  four  signal  given  in  Figure  26  is  shown  in  Figure  27.  The 
MSE  between  the  original  signal  and  the  reconstructed  signal  is  1 .52  x  10"* ,  which  is  bet- 
ter than  the  result  presented  in  section  3.6.1.  The  enor  signal  between  the  original  and  the 
reconstruction  signal  is  shown  in  Figure  28. 

We  also  compare  our  multi-resolution  networic  with  the  Daubechies  wavelet  [see 
details  in  Daubechies,  1992].  Four  levels  are  used  in  Daubechies  wavelet,  and  simulation 
results  on  various  coefficients  are  given  below.  First,  we  used  the  same  number  of  coeffi- 
cients (33)  in  the  wavelet  as  the  multi-resolution  networic.  The  reconstructed  signal  is 
shown  in  Figure  29,  and  the  MSE  is  0.0196.  With  50  coefficients,  the  MSE  is  0.171,  and 
the  reconstructed  signal  is  depicted  in  Figure  30.  Comparing  with  the  result 
(MSE=0.0152)  from  the  multi-resolution  network,  we  see  that  the  wavelet  even  with  more 
parameters  gives  worse  results.  Of  course,  with  more  coefficients  in  the  wavelets,  the  MSE 
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could  be  decreased.  As  an  example,  100  coefficients  is  used.  The  reconstructed  signal  is 
shown  in  Figure  31,  and  the  MSE=0.00843.  Another  veiy  critical  point  is  that  the  recon- 
structed signals  from  the  wavelet  drop  those  samples  with  smaller  amplitudes  which  may 
be  very  important  for  the  dynamics  of  the  whole  signal,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  error  sig- 
nal depicted  in  Figure  32.  Therefore,  we  can  said  that  the  wavelet  may  blur  the  original 
signal.  But  the  multi-resolution  network  keeps  those  smaller  ampUtude  samples,  so  the 
dynamics  of  the  reconstructed  signal  are  better  overall.  Although  using  different  way  to 
select  the  coefficients  may  keep  some  coefficients  corresponding  to  small  amplitude  sam- 
ples, the  MSE  becomes  much  larger  due  to  the  distortion  in  lai^e  amplitude  samples. 
Therefore,  it  is  very  hard  to  reconstruct  the  EEG  signal  with  small  coefficients  even  with 
different  assignment  of  coefficients.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  both  Daubechies  wavelet 
and  the  temporal  PCA  can  yield  a  perfect  reconstruction  with  a  large  number  of  bases. 
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Figure  26.  The  first  four  multi-resolution  decompositions  of  the  EEG  signal 

From  this  section,  we  see  some  advantages  of  the  multi-resolution  network.  Among 
them,  the  most  important  point  is  that  the  basis  functions  can  be  adjusted  based  on  the  sta- 
tistical properties  of  the  input  signal  yielding  more  accuracy  than  the  Daubechies  wavelet 


for  a  small  number  of  coefficients.  So,  this  is  a  very  powerful  tool,  especially  for  practical 
applications  where  most  properties  of  the  signal  are  usually  unknown,  and  the  environ- 
ment is  time-varying.  One  critical  issue  for  the  multi-resolution  network  is  that  fiirther 
mathematical  analysis  is  necessary,  since  we  may  not  say,  at  this  moment,  that  the  network 
outputs  are  the  principal  components  of  the  input  signal.  But  this  network  works  better 
than  the  others  based  on  the  experimental  results. 


Figure  27.  The  reconstructed  signal  from  the  outputs  of  the  multi-resolution  network 
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Figure  28.  The  error  signal  with  multi-resolution  network 


Figure  29.  The  reconstructed  signal  by  the 
Daubechies  wavelet  with  4  levels  and  33  coefficients 
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Figure  30.  The  reconstructed  signal  by  the 
Daubechies  wavelet  with  4  levels  and  50  coefficients 


Figure  31.  The  reconstructed  signal  by  the 
Daubechies  wavelet  with  4  levels  and  100  coefficients 


Figure  32.  The  error  signal  using 
Daubechies  wavelet  with  4  levels  and  100  coefficients 


3.6.3.  Transform  Domain  LMS  Filter 


3.6.3.1.  Background 


Adaptive  filters  have  been  widely  studied  by  many  researchers,  and  many  structures 
and  weight  adjustment  algorithms  have  been  proposed  [Haykin,  1996].  Among  the  family 


of  adaptive  filters,  the  linear  transversal  filter  with  the  LMS  algorithm  plays  a  fiindamental 
role  since  it  is  very  simple  and  very  efficient  to  implement.  One  of  drawbacks  of  the  LMS 
algorithm  is  that  the  convergence  becomes  very  slow  when  the  eigenvalue  spread  or  eigen- 
value ratio,  which  is  defined  as  the  ratio  of  largest  eigenvalue  to  minimum  eigenvalue,  is 
large  [Widrow  and  Steams,  1986;  Haykin,  1996].  Another  drawback  is  the  redundancy 
between  the  signals  at  the  taps  of  the  LMS  filter;  namely,  the  signals  between  taps  are 
highly  correlated  to  each  other.  For  the  first  problem,  a  technique  called  self-organizing 
was  proposed,  of  which  a  whitening  transformation  is  used  to  equalize  all  eigenvalues  of 
the  autocorrelation  matrix  of  the  input  signal.  The  problems  associated  with  the  self-orga- 
nizing algorithms  are  that  they  are  not  on-line  algorithms  and  need  a  large  number  of 
arithmetic  operations  due  to  the  matrix  manipulations.  In  order  to  remove  the  second 
drawback  of  the  LMS,  fast  Fourier  transform  (FFT),  discrete  Fourier  transform  (DFT),  and 
discrete  cosine  transform  (DCT)  have  been  applied  to  orthogonaUze  the  signals  between 
taps.  With  these  orthogonal  transformations  as  preprocessors,  the  LMS  algorithm  is 
referred  to  transform  domain  LMS  algorithm.  For  the  clan  of  transform  domain  LMS 
algorithms,  the  problems  are:  (i)  they  are  all  N-by-N  transformations,  that  is,  no  data 
reduction  can  be  considered  since  the  transformed  signals  are  ordered  based  on  frequen- 
cies, (ii)  most  of  them  are  used  in  the  block  processing  mode,  not  on-line  mode,  in  order  to 
save  computation  complexity,  (iii)  they  ate  used  only  for  time-invariant  signals  since  FFT, 
DFT,  and  DCT  are  only  valid  for  stationary  signals.  It  is  well  know  that  Karhunen-Loeve 
Transform  (KLT)  would  be  the  ideal  transform  because  it  takes  into  account  the  eigenval- 
ues of  the  input  signal  correlation  matrix  [Shynk,  1992].  However,  since  this  matrix  is 
assumed  to  be  unknown,  the  KLT  can  not  be  used  in  on-line  algorithm. 

It  is  well  know  tiiat  tiie  KLT  and  PCA  are  very  similar  techniques  [Geibrands,  1981], 
and  PCA  can  be  implemented  by  on-line  Oja  or  Sanger's  rules  [Oja,  1992;  Sanger,  1989], 
therefore,  the  PCA  learning  can  be  used  in  transform  domain  LMS  algorithm.  Further- 
more, data  reduction  can  be  done  with  temporal  PCA  transform  since  the  outputs  of  the 
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PCA  network  are  ordered  based  on  the  energy  of  the  input  signal  or  the  eigenvalues  of  the 
signal  correlation  matrix.  In  order  to  track  time- varying  signal  and  also  speed  up  the  con- 
vergence rate  of  the  original  PCA  algorithm,  recursive  estimation  based  on  the  Kalman  fil- 
tering algorithm  combined  with  search-then-conveigence  strategy  is  used  to  update  the 
weight  in  temporal  PCA  transform. 

3.6.3.2.  Transform  domain  LMS  algorithms 

Transform  domain  LMS  algorithms,  which  was  proposed  by  Widrow  et  al.,  and 
Narayan  et  al.  [Windrow  et  al.,  1984;  Narayan  and  Peterson,  1983],  can  be  illustrated  by 
Figure  33. 
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Figure  33.  Conventional  transform  domain  LMS  filter 


where  d(n)  is  the  desired  signal,  e(n)  is  the  error  signal, {/,(/i),  V;(n),  W,  and  Yj{n), 
i=l,...,N,  are  transferred  signals  by  theN-by-N  orthogonal  transform,  the  normalized 
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transferred  signals  by  the  signal  power,  the  weights,  and  output  elements  in  each  channel 
in  the  transform  domain,  respectively. 

The  N-by-N  orthogonal  transform  can  be  any  orthogonal  transformation,  but  FFT, 
DFT,  and  DCT  are  preferred  because  they  can  be  applied  in  most  real-time  ^plications 
and  fast  algorithms  are  available. 

The  weights  are  adjusted  by  the  classical  LMS  algorithm  [Shynk,  1992]: 

AWi(n)  =2n«,(n)V,.(/i)  (88) 

where  ^  is  the  step  size. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  we  do  not  care  in  what  domain,  (i.e.,  the  frequency 
domain),  the  V,.  (n)  are,  since  the  error  signal  e,.  (n)  can  be  always  obtained  in  the  time 
domain  if  the  orthogonal  transform  is  complete  (the  error  between  the  original  signal  and 
transferred  signal  asymptotically  goes  to  zero)  [Rabiner  and  Gold,  1976;  Davidson  and 
Falconer,  1991]. 

3.6.3.3  Ideal  transform  domain  LMS  algorithm  based  temiwral  PCA  learning 

A  new  transform  domain  LMS  filter  is  given  in  Figure  34,  in  which  the  only  differ- 
ence with  the  conventional  transform  domain  LMS  filter  given  in  Figure  33  is  that  the 
PCA  which  is  a  N-by-M  (M^N)  transformation  replaces  the  N-by-N  transformation. 

If  M<N,  data  reduction  can  be  done,  which  will  improve  the  LMS  training  proce- 
dure. 

The  PCA  network  used  here  is  slightly  different  from  the  conventional  PCA  network 
which  does  not  include  the  tapped  delay  line  and  is  apphed  to  static  pattern. 
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Figure  34.  A  transform  domain  filter  based  on  the  temporal  PCA  learning 

The  training  algorithm  adopted  here  is  the  recursive  estimation  based  on  Kalman  fil- 
ter, which  has  the  form  of  [Bannour,  1995]: 


A<t>/n)  =  lij(n)K.(n)  [X{n)  -  Ujin)<lfj(n-l)] 


(89) 


where  X(n)  denotes  the  signal  vector  after  the  tapped  delay  line,  (]>■  (n)  is  the  weight  vector 
of  the  PCA  network  connection  to  the  output  U,  (n). 


PAn-\)U:(n) 
KAn)  =  i\ ^ 


(90) 
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Pj(n)  =  [l-Kj(n)Uj{n)]Pj(n-l)  (91) 

Pj(n)  =  [l-Kj(n)Uj(.n)]Pj(n-l)  (92) 

Notice  that  in  Eq.  (89),  a  step  size  1^,-  is  put  before  the  gain  iT  (n)j=l,..,M,  this 
makes  the  adaptation  rule  sUghtly  different  from  the  original  Kalman  filter  approach  pro- 
posed by  [Bannour,  1995].  The  step  size  will  take  account  the  search-then-convergence 
idea  into  the  learning  [Darken  and  Moody,  1992];  namely, 

where  ^.g  are  constants,  and  1.  are  also  constants. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  eigenvectors  of  the  PCA  converge  sequentially  from  the  larg- 
est one  to  the  smallest  one  [Bannour,  1995;  Sanger,  1989],  property  selecting  the  parame- 
ter |i..„  and  T.  can  reduce  the  computation  requirement  of  the  algorithm.  That,  we  only 
adapt  the  weights  connected  to  the  first  neuron  in  the  output  layer.  After  the  weights  con- 
verge, stopping  the  training  for  the  weights  and  then  adjusting  the  weights  connected  to 
the  second  neuron  in  the  output  layer.  Following  the  prtxiedure  until  the  weights  connected 
to  the  final  neuron  converge.  Training  the  PCA  in  this  way,  the  computation  required  is 
simply  0(2N+M)  instead  of  0(M*(2N+1)  for  simultaneously  training.  The  computation 
complexity  for  the  LMS  is  0(2M),  so  the  total  computation  complexity  is  0((2N+3M)). 
And  it  is  O  (Arlog  ^k  +  in)  for  the  FFT  case.  Obviously,  the  computation  requirement  for 
the  PCA  type  LMS  is  less  than  the  FFT  type  LMS.  In  our  case  N=10  and  M=4,  the  PCA 
type  LMS  needs  32  algebraic  operations,  and  the  FFT  type  LMS  needs  84  algebraic  oper- 
ations since  K  has  to  be  16. 
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3.6.3.4  Experimental  results 

One-step  prediction  problem  for  both  stationary  and  nonstationary  signals  are  con- 
sidered here  in  order  to  show  the  advantages  of  the  proposed  approach. 

First,  let  us  deal  with  the  stationary  case.  A  stationary  signal  y(n),  n=l,...,3000,  is 
generated  by  using  a  white  noise  sequence  p(n)  passing  through  a  first  order  AR  model: 


y(/i)  =  0.7y(«-l)+p(n) 


(94) 


where  the  initial  value  y  (0)  =0. 

Following  parameters  are  selected  for  the  simulation:  N=10  and  M=4. 

The  first  four  eigenvectors  obtained  from  the  PCA  network  are  compared  with  the 
corresponding  eigenvectors  using  eigen-decomposition  directly  on  the  autocorrelation 
matrix  in  Figure  35.  The  mean  square  errors  (MSEs)  are  0.00709,  0.00728,  0.02321,  and 
0.02384  for  the  first  to  the  fourth,  respectively.  It  can  be  seen  that  the  PCA  network  gives 
very  good  estimations  of  the  true  eigenvectors. 
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Figure  35.  The  eigenvectors  of  PCA  (dashed-line)  and  their  true  values  (solid-Une) 
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Figure  36.  The  learning  curves  of  the  transform  domain  LMS  (upper)  and  LMS  (lower) 
Figure  36  presents  the  learning  curves  of  the  transform  domain  LMS  and  the  classi- 
cal LMS  algorithms.  For  the  classical  LMS,  10  delay  units  are  used  to  minimize  mean 
square  error,  and  for  transform  domain  LMS,  only  4  outputs  of  the  PCA  network  are 
involved  in  the  adaptation.  Obviously,  the  transform  domain  LMS  converges  much  faster 
than  the  classical  LMS  algorithm.  The  final  errors  are  comparable,  although  only  four 
channels  are  used  in  the  transform  domain  LMS. 

Next,  a  local  stationary  signal  is  used  for  simulations.  A  EEG  signal  segment  is 
shown  in  Figure  37.  And  the  corresponding  learning  curves  for  both  transform  domain  and 
classical  LMS  are  depicted  in  Figure  38.  Clearly,  the  transfoim  domain  LMS  results  in 
very  fast  convergence  rate. 


Figure  37.  A  EEG  signal  segment 
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Figure  38.  The  learning  curves  of  the  transform  domain  LMS  (upper)  and  LMS  Oower) 

Therefore,  the  transform  domain  based  on  temporal  PCA  provides  not  only  fast  con- 
vergence rate,  but  less  computation  complexity  also. 

The  above  discussions  has  been  shown  that  this  neural  based  approach  provides  an 
fast  on-line  training  method  for  transform  domain  LMS  algorithm.  Moreover,  less  compu- 
tation requirement  are  needed  due  to  the  fact  that  the  outputs  of  the  PCA  are  ordered  based 
the  energy  (variances)  of  the  output  signals  such  diat  those  signals  with  less  energy  can  be 
ignored  without  affecting  seriously  the  final  MSE.  In  addition,  some  properties  of  the  tem- 
poral PCA  network  such  as  the  orthogonality,  on-line  tracking,  and  ordered  output  signals 
have  been  shown  clearly  in  this  experiment. 

3.7  Discussions 

This  chapter  extended  the  static  PCA  network  to  a  temporal  PCA  network  with  the 
help  of  tap  delay  line.  Mathematical  analysis  was  presented  to  show  that  the  temporal 
PCA  network  with  a  carefully  selected  window  can  extract  time-frequency  information  for 
stationary  signals,  at  the  same  time  the  other  properties  of  the  static  PCA  such  as  ordered 
output,  orthogonal  basis,  and  on-line  adaptation  are  still  kept.  Moreover,  we  proposed  a 


multi-resolution  network  which  is  more  power  than  the  short-  time-frequency  network  and 
wavelet  based  on  our  simulation  results.  In  addition,  the  temporal  PCA  network  was 
applied  to  the  transfer  domain  LMS  filter  in  order  to  build  a  ideal  on-line  transfer  domain 
LMS  filter,  which  clearly  show  the  important  properties  of  temporal  PCA.  It  is  important 
to  point  out  that  the  tapped  delay  line  used  in  this  chapter  can  be  replaced  by  Gamma  or 
other  short-term  memory  structures. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  learning  rule  in  the  temporal  PCA  has  the  same  form 
as  that  of  static  PCA.  Therefore,  the  correlation  based  learning  principle  also  works  for  the 
PCA  in  time  network.  Furthermore,  the  conclusions  obtained  in  Chapter  S  can  be  extended 
straightforwardly  to  the  temporal  unsupervised  networks  case  without  re-deriving  the  cor- 
responding formularies. 


.t-/. 


CHAPTER  4 


TEMPORAL  DECORRELATION  AND  ITS  APPLICATIONS  IN 
ADAPTIVE  BLIND  SOURCES  SEPARATION 


4.1.  Introduction 

It  is  known,  from  Chapter  3,  that  normalized  Hebbian  learning  can  be  used  to  extract 
the  principal  components  (PCA)  of  a  given  signal.  Anti-Hebbian  learning,  which  is 
formed  by  including  a  minus  sign  in  the  Hebbian  rule,  can  generate  minor  components 
(MCA)  of  a  given  signal  [Oja,  1992].  It  is  also  well  known  that  the  PCA  and  MCA  are 
very  useful  in  a  signal  processing  framework  since  the  PCA  and  the  MCA  spaces  corre- 
spond to  the  so-called  signal  and  noise  spaces,  respectively.  Therefore,  they  can  be 
employed  as  building  blocks  in  many  signal  processing  problems  based  on  subspace  meth- 
ods. For  instance,  PCA  is  used  extensively  in  features  extracting,  data  compression,  and 
spectrum  estimation,  while  the  concept  of  MCA  has  been  applied  to  statistical  signal  pro- 
cessing algorithms  such  as  MUSIC,  ESPRIT,  and  so  on  [Scharf,  1991].  Sample  by  sample 
(iterative)  implementations  of  PCA  and  MCA  may  have  an  edge  in  some  signal  processing 
implementations  where  the  analytic  solutions  are  too  expensive  to  implement. 

Although  both  the  BP  and  Hebbian  learning  are  very  useful  in  many  practical  cases, 
few  studies  address  how  to  combine  these  two  learning  types  to  design  new  algorithms.  In 
teacher  forcing  Hebbian  learning  [Williams  and  Zipser,  1989]  the  conventional  post-syn- 
aptic  activity  to  compute  the  Hebbian  weight  update  is  substituted  by  another  signal  not 
associated  directly  with  the  weighted  input  signal.  This  rule  is  an  example  combining  the 
ideas  from  both  supervised  and  unsupervised  learning,  since  the  new  signal  can  be  a 
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desired  response.  This  learning  rule  is  the  basis  of  heteroassociation  for  static  patterns,  but 
as  far  as  we  know,  it  has  not  been  explored  in  a  signal  processing  framework.  Motivated 
by  this  observation,  we  study  in  this  chapter  how  to  use  teacher  forcing  Hebbian  learning 
to  compute  the  crosscorrelation  between  two  signals.  Diamantaras  and  Kung  proposed  a 
method  to  compute  the  crosscorrelation  between  two  signals  with  the  modified  Hebbian 
rule,  but  it  requires  two  static  networks  and  different  sets  of  weight  [Diamantaras  and 
Kung,  1994].  Instead  of  using  two  sets  of  weights  and  networks,  we  can  simply  use  one 
dynamic  network  (i.e.  a  feedforward  network  extended  with  memory  structures)  and  the 
teacher  forcing  Hebbian  rule  to  obtain  the  same  result.  First,  a  very  simple  structure  based 
on  the  transversal  filter  [Widrow  and  Steams,  1985]  will  be  proposed  to  compute  the 
crossconelation  function.  Then  we  extend  this  idea  to  the  IIR  case  using  the  Gamma  filter 
[Principe  et  al.,  1993]  as  an  example.  Finally,  nonlinear  extensions  will  also  be  considered 
since  they  can  explore  the  independence  between  two  signals. 

As  for  the  convergence  of  the  proposed  learning,  an  analysis  is  given  through  the 
new  observation  that  the  adaptation  of  FIR  and  IIR  filters  using  LMS  can  be  viewed  as 
anti-Hebbian  leatning.  Hence,  the  conclusion  of  convergence  for  LMS  can  be  applied  here 
also. 

In  terms  of  applications  of  the  proposed  new  neural  topology,  we  consider  in  this 
chapter  the  bUnd  separation  problem.  Blind  separation  of  multiple  signal  sources  is  very 
useful  in  many  situations  such  as  the  "cocktail  party  effect"  where  microphones  capture 
several  simultaneous  speakers,  array  signal  processing,  and  noise  cancellation  with  signal 
leakage.  Recentiy,  the  blind  separation  problem  has  been  studied  by  other  researchers. 
Weinstein  et  al.  proposed  a  frequency  method  for  the  two  channels  case  [Weinstein  et  al., 
1993].  They  showed  some  very  important  results  for  decoirelation  there,  but  their  method 
cannot  give  analytic  solutions  without  more  constraints  such  as  stationary  and  nonstation- 
ary.  Van  Grevan  and  Van  CompemoUe  considered  this  problem  from  the  angle  of  adaptive 
noise  cancellation  and  used  an  intuitive  cost  function  to  do  separation  [Van  Grevan  and 
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Van  CompemoUe,  1995].  Using  a  neural  method,  Jutten  and  Herault  proposed  a  nonlinear 
network  to  separate  independent  signals  [Jutten  and  Herault,  1991];  Belt  and  Sejnowski 
applied  the  maximum  entropy  method  to  separate  mixed  signals  [Bell  and  Sejnowski, 
1995];  Matsuoka  et  al.  minimized  the  correlation  between  the  output  signals  [Matsuoka  et 
al.,  1995].  All  of  these  works  considered  only  signals  instantaneously  mixed,  i.e.  where 
the  signal  sources  are  multiplied  by  an  unknown  static  mixing  matrix.  This  is  an  unreaUs- 
tic  assumption  due  to  the  finite  response  time  of  any  physical  device.  Furthermore,  these 
methods  are  restricted  to  samplewise  decotrelation  which  can  be  improved  by  using  the 
signal  information  in  a  neighborhood. 

We  will  propose  a  new  separation  method  based  on  the  temporal  correlation  idea 
mentioned  above.  The  method  is  very  elegant  because  it  only  requires  uncorrelated  input 
signal  conditions  for  the  Unear  temporal  decorrelation  networks,  and  input  signal  indepen- 
dence for  the  nonlinear  temporal  decorrelation  networks.  Moreover,  it  is  highly  suitable  to 
separate  locally  nonstationary  signals.  Another  important  feature  of  our  method  is  that 
decorrelation  over  time  or  temporal  decorrelation  is  carried  out  instead  of  static  decorrela- 
tion as  proposed  by  Matsuoka  et  al.  [Matsuoka  et  al.,  1995].  It  will  also  be  shown  that  our 
method  works  very  well  not  only  for  signals  mixed  instantaneously,  but  also  when  they  are 
mixed  over  time.  Therefore,  it  can  be  used  for  any  signal  separation  problem. 

The  chapter  is  organized  as  follows:  The  analysis  of  teacher  forcing  Hebbian  learn- 
ing for  FIR,  HR  and  nonlinear  structures  is  given  in  section  4.2.  A  new  structure  for  blind 
separation  using  temporal  decorrelation  will  be  presented  in  section  4.3.  Section  4.4  pre- 
sents the  simulation  results  with  speech  signals  and  Gaussian  noise.  Section  4.5  contains 
the  discussions. 
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4.2.  Temporal  Decorrelation  bv  Teacher  Forcing  Anti-Hebbian  Learning 

4.2.1  Crosscorrelation  can  be  Calculated  with  the  Teacher  Forcing  Hebbian  Rule 

In  this  section,  we  will  look  at  how  the  Hebbian  rule  can  represent  the  temporal  cor- 
relation between  two  signals.  But  let  us  define  the  crosscorrelation  between  two  signals 
x(t)  and  d(t)  first: 

Definition  (Crosscorrelation):  The  cross-correlation  function  between  two  signals  at 
different  time  'i  and  ^2  is  defined  by  [Papoulis,  1991]: 

^xd('i'h)  =  E[x(ti)d(t2)]  (95) 

If  both  signals  have  sample  length  N-l-1,  the  fiill  crosscorrelation  matrix  can  be 
expressed  by: 


R.,  =  E 


x{t)d{t)  x(t)d^{t)  ...x(t)dff(t) 
xi(t)d(t)  x^(t)d^(t)  ...xi(t)d^(t) 
x^(t)d(t)x^(t)d,(t)  ...x^(t)d^(t) 


(96) 


Estimating  the  crosscorrelation  function  is  equivalent  to  estimating  each  element  of 
Rj^^ .  If  the  ergodic  assumption  is  made,  Eq.  (6)  can  be  utlized  here.  For  practical  purposes, 
L  in  Eq.  (6)  becomes  the  size  of  the  time  window. 

In  order  to  come  up  with  a  distributed,  local,  sample  by  sample  implementation  of 
the  crosscorrelation  function  we  propose  the  network  shown  in  Figure  39  which  we  call  a 
multi-FIR  learning  dynamics  network.  We  refer  to  it  as  a  learning  dynamics  network  since 
its  output  is  a  set  of  quantities  that  can  be  used  as  weights  for  any  neural  network,  in  this 
particular  case,  according  to  the  crosscorrelation  function  information  between  the  neural 


network  input  and  output  (Figure  40). 


Figure  39.  The  learning  network  for  computing  the  crosscorrelation  matrix 


Neural  Network 


weights 


Learning 

Dynamics 
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Figure  40.  Neural  network  and  the  corresponding  learning  depicted  as 
a  learning  dynamics  network. 


Normally  we  just  write  the  learning  equations  without  noticing  that  they  can  be  also 
implemented  as  networks.  This  view  is  particularly  important  when  deriving  nonlinear 
learning  equations,  as  will  be  exemplified  latter.  It  can  also  save  computation  time  since 
the  value  used  for  learning  and  to  compute  the  input-output  map  are  quite  often  the  same. 

In  the  learning  dynamics  network  of  Figure  39,  the  input  x(t)  and  output  d(t)  are 
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passed  through  a  delay  line  of  N  ideal  delays  each.  For  now,  let  us  assume  that  the  inputs 
are  firozen  in  time.  The  delayed  output  samples  «ij  (0  function  as  the  postsynaptic  signals 
for  the  input  x,  (t)  so  that  the  weight  adjustment  w^.  using  the  Hebbian  principle  can  be 
expressed  as 

Awi^j  =  ii[di^(t)Xj(,t)]  (97) 

where  kj  =  0,1,...,N,  and  |x  is  the  step  size.  The  weight  at  iteration  m  will  be 


w"kj  =  -^'"'\j  +  \i[d,it)xjit)]  (98) 


If  the  initial  condition  for  the  weight  is  set  equal  to  zero,  this  can  be  written 

iv\.  =  nmd^iOxjit)  (99) 

For  m=l/|i.  this  value  can  be  recognized  as  the  kj  entry  in  the  crosscorrelation  matrix 
(Eq.  96). 

In  normal  operation  the  input  samples  Xj(t)  and  d/^O)  are  not  constant,  but  are 
changing  over  time.  So  effectively 

M 

w'"kj  =  ii-^d;^(t)xj(t)  (100) 

(=1 

which  can  be  recognized  as  proportional  to  the  time  estimates  version  of  the  crosscorrela- 
tion for  lag  kj,  i.e.  for  m=l/n  and  dropping  the  limit  operation 

w^-.j^Aid.iDxjW]  (101) 
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So  this  shows  that  the  network  of  Figure  39  produces  as  outputs  estimates  of  the 
entries  kj  of  the  crosscorrelation  function  between  the  input  x(t)  and  the  output  signal  d(t). 

In  order  to  make  the  notation  more  compact  let  us  denote  the  signals  drawn  from  the 
taps  of  the  input  delay  line  by  the  vector  (vector  quantities  will  be  denoted  by  capital  let- 
ters) 

X{t)  =  [x{t),xl{t) Xf,(t)]  (102) 

Let  Wj,  k=0,l,..,N  represent  the  weight  vector  associated  with  d/^  (t) 

W^  =  A[di,{t)X(l)]  =  [wjo  Wji...  Wi^ff]  (103) 

that  is,  each  output  node  of  the  netwoik  has  dimension  N+1  and  estimates  the  kth  column 
of  the  crosscorrelation  matrix.  The  sample  by  sample  adaptation  rule  is 

AW^  =  ^[<i^(r)X(/)]  (104) 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  multi-FIR  network  given  in  Figure  39  is  not  redun- 
dant. For  locally  stationary  signals  (such  as  speech),  the  crosscorrelation  matrix  is  non- 
symmetric.  Even  for  stationary  signals  x(t)  and  d(t)  since  the  cross-correlation  matrix  is  a 
non-symmetric  matrix,  that  is,  R^^  (-h)  *R^j(k)  ,  all  the  entree  are  necessary  [Papoulis, 
1991].  If  the  x(t)  =  <i(0  .this  operation  corresponds  to  autoassociation.  The 
autocorrelation  function  can  be  computed  by  the  first  column  of  Eq.  (96),  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  first  node  of  the  network  in  Figure  39.  But  for  locally  stationary  signals,  the 
full  network  is  again  needed  even  to  compute  the  autocorrelation. 

Two  final  comments  regarding  this  derivation  are  in  order.  Notice  that  Eq.  (104)  is 
implemented  more  appropriately  in  batch  mode,  but  can  also  be  implemented  on-line. 
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This  implementation  of  the  Hebbian  learning  is  straight  forward  to  understand,  but  it  is  not 
very  robust  due  to  the  unstable  nature  of  the  Hebbian  rule.  However,  there  are  very  well 
known  procedures  to  stabilize  the  Hebb  rule  (see  [Oja,  1992])  that  can  also  be  applied 
here,  so  we  will  not  address  this  issue.  Moreover,  we  are  interested  in  utilizing  the  anti- 
Hebbian  rule  for  decorrelation,  which  is  stable  as  we  will  see  later. 

4.2.2  Temporal  Decorrelation  bv  Teacher  Forcing  Anti-Hebbian  Rule 

The  general  problem  of  decorrelation  can  be  formulated  as  follows:  Given  a  signal 
vector  X(t)  and  a  set  of  adjustable  parameters  W,  construct  a  new  signal  vector  D(t)  fnjm 
X(t),i.e. 

D(0  =g(W,X(t))  (105) 

such  that  D(t)  and  X(t)  ate  uncorrelated.  Usually,  g  is  a  linear,  continuous,  differentiable 
function. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Hebbian  rule  represents  the  correlation  between  two  signals 
and  the  anti-Hebbian  denotes  their  degree  of  decorrelation  [Foldiak,  1989;  Oja,  1992].  We 
have  already  shown  that  a  learning  dynamics  netwoik  using  the  teacher  forcing  Hebbian 
rule  provides  parameters  that  represent  the  crossconelation  at  different  lags,  hence,  we  can 
use  teacher  forcing  anti-Hebbian  learning  for  decorrelation.  The  rule  for  decorrelation 
reads 

AW,  =  -n[d^(t)X(t)]  (106) 

where  \i  is  the  step  size  and  k=0,l N.  Comparing  with  Eq.  (106),  this  equation  differs 

only  in  the  minus  sign,  so  the  learning  dynamics  network  to  implement  decorrelation  has 
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also  the  topology  of  Figure  39. 


Figure  41 .  A  temporal  transversal  filter  decortelator  trained  with  a  local 
anti-Hebbian  learning  network. 


Up  to  now  we  only  have  addressed  learning  dynamics  networks.  An  important 
aspect  is  how  to  use  them  in  training  linear  or  nonlinear  neural  networks.  Figure  41  shows 
how  the  learning  dynamics  for  decorrelation  can  be  integrated  with  a  transversal  filter  for  a 
distributed,  locally  adaptive  implementation  of  a  temporal  decorrelator.  The  bold  lines 
represent  the  neural  network  and  the  shadowed  box  represents  the  learning  network.  The 
weights  Wjj  in  the  neural  network  are  the  copies  of  the  corresponding  weights  w,- •  in  the 
learning  network;  namely,  the  weights  w,-,  of  the  learning  network  ate  adjusted  based  on 
the  input  x(t)  and  d(t),  then  they  will  be  copied  to  the  neural  network  for  computing  the 
new  d(t).  It  is  interested  to  see  both  the  learning  network  and  the  neural  network  share  the 
tapped  delay  line,  such  that  the  learning  network  and  neural  network  are  coupled  together. 

We  have  shown  that  the  necessary  condition  for  decorrelation  is  [Wang  et  al.,  1994] 
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A[di,(t)X(t)]  =0  t  =  0 N  (107) 

Hence,  deconelation  finds  a  signal  D(t)  in  the  nuU  space  of  the  input  X(t). 

4.2.3  Learning  Dynamics  Networks  for  Temporal  Deconelation  Using  IIR  Filters 

In  the  previous  section  the  temporal  decorrelation  has  been  accomplished  by  means 
of  the  FIR  structure.  We  can  obtain  similar  results  using  the  generaUzed  feedforward  filter 
class  [Principe  et  al,  1993],  which  are  normally  IIR  filters  with  local  feedback.  Here  we 
demonstrate  the  concept  with  the  Gamma  filter  due  to  its  good  stability  property  [Principe 
et  al.,  1993].  Similar  to  the  structure  given  in  Figure  39,  the  decorrelator  which  is  referred 
as  multi-Gamma  using  the  Gamma  filter  is  depicted  in  Figure  42. 

The  delay  unit  in  the  Gaiiuna  structure  is: 

^(^■^  -  Z-il-X)  (108) 

where  X  is  the  adjustable  Gamma  parameter.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  stability  of  the 
Gamma  filter  can  be  guaranteed  with  the  condition  0  <  A,  S  2  [Principe  et  al.,  1993],  an 
advantage  over  the  classical  IIR  filter.  By  analogy  to  the  FIR  case,  the  weight 


AW^  =  -ii[d^(t)X(t)]  (109) 


where 


X(t)  =  [xo(t),Xi(t),...,Xf,(l)]  (110) 

x^(t)  =  il-X)xi^{t-l)+Xxi^_i{l-l)  (111) 

k=0,l,2 N,  and 
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JCflW  =■«(') 


(112) 


Since  the  first  order  recursive  estimator  can  be  considered  equivalent  to  a  window 
whose  width  is  controlled  by  the  parameter  X  [Bellanger,  1987],  it  is  straightforward  to 
show  that  the  weight  matrix  denotes  an  alternative  estimation  of  the  crosscorrelation 
matrix  between  x(t)  and  d(t). 


Figure  42.  The  learning  dynamics  decorrelator  using  the  Gamma  filter 

Comparing  with  the  FIR  case,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  the  necessary  condition  for 
decortelation  is  again 


A[dt(t)X(t)]  =0 


(113) 


The  adaptation  rule  for  each  weight  vector  leads  to  the  same  form  as  that  of  Eq. 
(100),  except  that 


A[di^(t)X(t)]  =0  (114) 

the  delayed  signals  are  replaced  by  the  tap  signals  at^^  (f) .  k=0,l N. 

The  Gamma  parameter  X  can  be  adapted  with  the  following  formula  [Principe  et  al., 
1993] 


AX  =  -Hj£ 


.;■  =  Ot  =  0 


(115) 


where  j  denotes  the  nodes,  and  a^  (f)  =  ^Xj  (/)  is  computed  as  [Principe  et  al.,  1993] 

One  of  the  advantages  of  the  Gamma  filter  is  that  the  temporal  decorrelation  can  be 
done  using  a  window  adapted  to  the  signal  statistics,  by  means  of  adapting  the  parameter 
X  with  the  output  mean  square  error. 

4.2.4  Learning  Dynamics  Networks  for  Temporal  Independence  bv  Nonlinear  Filters 

Linear  systems  such  as  FIR  and  IIR  filters  can  only  utilize  coirelation  information, 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  second  order  input  signal  statistics.  In  some  applications  such  as 
independent  component  analysis,  correlations  of  higher  order  are  necessary.  It  is  known 
that  independent  analysis  can  be  realized  if  all  higher-order  statistics  are  utilized  [Comon, 
1994].  Therefore,  it  is  critical  to  extend  the  correlator  learning  networks  to  include  higher 
order  statistics.  The  most  direct  way  is  to  work  on  the  probability  space  based  on  the  defi- 
nition of  independence  given  by  [Papoulis,  1991]: 

Definition  (Independent  processes):  If  two  processes  x(t)  and  d{t)  are  such  that  the 


random  variables  x{t^),  ...,x (/^)  and  d (t\),  ..., d(t'i^)  are  mutually  independent, 
then,  these  processes  are  called  independent.  Within  probability  space,  this  is  equivalent  to 

p(X(t)D(t))  =p(X(t))p(D(t))  (117) 

that  is,  the  joint  probability  of  the  two  processes  is  equal  to  the  product  of  each  individual 

one, 

t  *'•  ■-' 

p(X(t)D(t))  =p(X{t))p(Dit))  (118) 

where  X(t)  and  D(t)  denote  the  samples  spaces  of  x(t)  and  d(t),  respectively.  The  problem 
of  directly  using  Eq.  (118)  to  test  independence  is  that  the  joint  probability  and  each  indi- 
vidual probability  have  to  be  estimated.  This  is  not  an  easy  task,  especially  for  adaptive 
on-line  algorithms  since  calculating  probabiUties  needs  all  samples  of  training  data. 

Another  approach  for  independent  analysis  explores  the  information  contained  in  a 
finite  number  of  higher-order  statistics  instead  of  using  the  probability  density  functions. 
Actually,  in  most  practical  cases,  orders  up  to  four  have  been  shown  sufficient  [Nikias  and 
Mendel,  1993]. 

In  adaptive  signal  processing  with  neural  networks,  the  nonlinearity  is  an  alternate 
powerful  tool  for  independent  analysis.  For  example,  Jutten  and  Herault  included  nonlin- 
earities  in  their  system  and  showed  that  the  network  was  performing  independent  analysis. 
They  used  a  static  network  so  the  topological  placement  of  the  nonlinearities  was  not  so 
important.  Since  we  utilize  dynamic  networks  throughout  this  chapter,  the  location  where 
the  nonlinearities  are  included  affect  greatly  the  performance  of  the  whole  system.  In  our 
approach  the  nonlinear  dynamic  learning  system  for  independent  analysis  is  illustrated  in 
Figure  43,  where  the  nonhnearity  f(.)  is  assumed  continuous,  differentiable,  and  bounded. 
The  logistic  function  or  hyperbolic  tangent  (tanh)  function  are  good  candidates,  and  p(t) 


and  q(t)  denote  the  signals  at  the  output  of  the  corresponding  nonlinearities. 
The  signals  in  the  delay  taps  are 

P(t)  =  [p(t),Pi(t),...,p^(t)] 

=    lf(x{t)),fiXi(t)) f(.Xf,(t))] 

and 


(119) 


G(0  =   [9(0,9i(0 9iv(0] 

=  lf(d(t)),f(di(t)) f(d^(t))] 


(120) 


for  signals  x(t)  and  d(t),  respectively. 

The  weight  vectors  are  still  computed  by  teacher  forcing  anti-Hebbian  rule,  that  is, 


AW^  =  -)lA[q,(t)P(t)] 


(121) 


where  k=0,l,...,N. 

Therefore,  the  crosscorrelation  matrix  represented  by  weight  vectors  can  be  written 


^,  =  ^ 


f(x(t))f(d(t))  ...  f(x(t))f{d^(t)) 
f(x,(t))f(d^{t))  ... f{Xi(t))f(d^(t)) 
f(xi{t))f(d^{t))  ...f{x^{t))f{d^(t)) 


(122) 


It  is  straightforward  to  show  that  each  element  of  R      contains  higher  order 
moments.     As    an    example,     let     us     expand    in     Taylor    series    the    element 
A|/(;cy(0)/(t/t(0)], 


•  • ':  i 
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Alf(.Xj(,t))hid^(t))]  =A 


.|^^'(oi][|^^'(oi 


(123) 


where  M  is  the  number  of  terms  tnincated  in  the  Taylor  expansions.  Obviously,  higher 
orders  are  included  in  Eq.  (123),  therefore,  independence  can  be  realized  approximately. 
Basically,  the  above  analysis  is  an  extension  of  the  H-J  method  [Jutten  and  Herault,  1991]. 


x(t)    ^-^p(t) 


PnC) 
Figure  43.  The  nonlinear  learning  dynamics  network  for  independent  analysis 


4.2.4  Stability  of  Teacher  Forcing  Anti-Hebbian  Learning 


In  this  subsection,  we  will  first  analyze  the  adaptive  transversal  or  FIR  filter  trained 
with  LMS  criterion,  and  point  out  that  the  LMS  learning  can  be  viewed  as  a  teacher  forc- 
ing anti-Hebbian  learning  between  the  input  signal  and  the  negative  of  the  output  error. 
Based  on  this  results,  the  stability  of  the  teacher  forcing  anti-Hebbian  learning  is  inferred 
from  that  of  LMS.  ..,,,,., 

Let  us  consider  the  basic  transversal  adaptive  filter  as  depicted  in  Figure  44,  where 
x(t)  is  the  input  signal,  y(t)  is  the  output  signal,  d(t)  is  the  desired  signal,  e(t)  is  the  error 


signal  which  is  defined  as  the  difference  between  d(t)  and  y(t),  and  t  is  the  discrete  time 
index.  The  order  of  the  FIR  filter,  or  the  number  of  tap  delays,  is  denoted  by  N. 


Figure  44.  The  transversal  FIR  filter 

The  cost  function  of  the  filter  can  be  defined  in  the  LMS  sense  as  [Widrow  and 
Steams,  1985]: 


J  =  e^(t)  =  (d(t)-y(t))' 


(124) 


where 


e(t)  =d{t)-y(t)  =d(t)-X(t)W(t) 


(125) 


and 


y(t)  =X(OW(0 


(126) 
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The  adaptation  rule  for  the  weight  W  is: 


AH'=2ne(r)X^(r)  (127) 


Eq.  (127)  coiresponds  to  a  Hebbian-like  teacher  forcing  update  for  the  weight  W  in 
terms  of  input/error  relationship.  Since  the  relationship  between  the  error  and  the  input 
can  be  formulated  by  e  (/)  =  -X{t)W{t)  +d(t)  which  clearly  shows  the  'inhibitory' 
connection  between  the  input  and  the  error,  Eq.  (127)  implements  the  anti-Hebbian  rule. 
When  the  training  is  finished  we  have 


Ele(t)X^(t)]  =0  (128) 


Eq.  (128)  is  exactly  the  Principle  of  Orthogonality  in  the  adaptive  FIR  filter  [Haykin, 
1991].  Therefore,  the  anti-Hebbian  teacher  forcing  learning  which  takes  the  form  of  Eq. 
(127)  is  rooted  in  adaptive  supervised  filter  theory.  Therefore,  we  can  conclude  that  with 
this  relationship  given  by  Eq.  (125)  (which  is  the  same  as  that  in  blind  separation  network. 


see  section  4.3  for  details),  the  stabiUty  of  the  teacher  forcing  anti-Hebbian  rule  can  be 
guaranteed  for  neural  networks  if  the  step  size  of  learning  satisfies  0  <  n  <  i where 

^max 

^max  '*  ^^  largest  eigenvalue  of  the  autocorrelation  matrix  of  the  input  signal. 

4.3.  Blind  Sources  Separation  bv  Temporal  Decoirelation 

4.3.1  Blind  Sources  Separation  Problem  and  Decorrelation  Based  Solution 

Basically,  blind  separation  problem  can  be  stated  as  follows:  A  set  of  sources  are 
mixed  linearly  by  an  unknown  transfer  function  H,  as  depicted  in  Figure  45.  The  transfer 
function  H  can  be  a  linear  system  or  a  constant  matrix.  Only  statistical  knowledge  about 
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the  sources  S  such  as  distributions,  correlation,  and  independence  is  available.  We  collect 
the  mixed  signals  X,  and  assume  that  their  number  is  equal  to  the  number  of  sources. 
Hence,  the  goal  of  blind  separation  is  to  design  a  system  G,  which  can  be  either  linear  or 
nonlinear,  to  recover  the  original  signals  S  from  the  observations  X. 


■^^s>^ 


Figure  45.  The  blind  separation  problem 


Mathematically,  the  above  statement  can  be  formulated  as:  In  a  linear  system 


X  =  HS 


(129) 


the  transfer  function  H  and  the  input  signal  S  are  unknown.  The  goal  of  blind  separation  is 
to  find  an  optimal  estimation 


f=S 


(130) 


under  a  criterion  with  output  signal  X  alone. 

In  this  chapter,  we  deal  with  the  signals  mixed  by  a  linear  transversal  filter  (Figure 
46),  where  H,  and  jj  ,  the  mixing  filters  of  the  FIR  type.  Note  that  this  mixing  includes 
the  instantaneous  mixing  as  a  special  case  (zero  order  filter).  We  don't  assume  that  the 
delays  of  Sj  (/).  i=l,2  are  mixed  with  the  sources  which  would  lead  to  the  much  harder 
blind  deconvolution  problem.  However,  we  believe  that  the  inclusion  of  delays  in  the  mix- 
ing matrix  is  much  more  realistic  to  model  the  cocktail  party  effect,  and  a  necessary  step  to 


fully  understand  the  blind  deconvolution  problem. 


Rgure  46.  The  original  sources  mixed  by  linear  FIR  filters 


The  problem  we  want  to  solve  is  recovering  or  estimating  the  original  source  signals 
i[(0  and  jjC')  when  only  the  linear  mixed  signals  Xj  (0  and  XjW  are  given. 

The  decorrelation  system  used  is  given  in  Figure  47,  where  G  j ,  and  Gy,  the  decor- 
relation  filters  are  the  coupled  structure  given  in  Figure  41.  The  x^  (i)  and  d^  (t) ,  i=l,2, 
correspond  the  m(t)  and  d(t)  of  Figure  41,  respectively. 

Decorrelation  based  bUnd  separation  problem  has  been  studied  by  several  research 
groups  as  mentioned  in  section  4.1  of  this  chapter.  Weinstein  et  al.  investigated  various  lin- 
ear decorrelators  and  showed  the  possible  solutions  under  certain  conditions  [Weinstein  et 
al.,  1993].  Van  Gerven  and  Van  CompemoUe  presented  a  detailed  analysis  of  decorrelation 
using  FIR  filters.  With  a  constant  Gj ,  and  G-,  which  is  called  a  scalar  filter,  Jutten  and 
Herault  and  Matsuoka  et  al.  showed  good  results  for  synthetic  and  speech  signals  [Jutten 
and  Herault,  1991;  Matsuoka  et  al.,  1994].  We  are  not  going  to  go  into  the  details  of  those 
methods  since  the  goal  of  this  section  is  to  show  that  blind  separation  based  on  the  fully 
use  of  the  crosscorrelation  can  improve  the  separation  results. 
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mid) 


m,(t) 


-•►  dj  (t) 

—  training  signals 

—  output  signals  of 
the  neural  networks 


d,(t) 


Figure  47.  The  decorrelation  network 


4.3.2  Experimental  Results 

In  this  section,  the  decorrelation  network  given  in  Figure  47  is  used  to  decorrelate 
two  uncorrelated  signals.  Speech  signals  show  that  the  method  works  for  nonstationary 
case,  and  stationary  Gaussian  noises  show  that  this  scheme  works  for  the  Gaussian  case, 
too. 

First,  let  us  compare  the  decorrelation  performance  of  decorrelating  filters  trained 
using  three  types  of  dynamical  filters  (raulti-FIR,  Gamma,  and  nonlinear)  discussed  in 
section  4.2  with  FIR  and  scalar  filters.  We  select  two  segments  of  two  independent  conver- 
sations (each  with  20000  samples)  from  the  TIMIT  database  for  training  and  testing, 
which  are  shown  in  Figure  48.  In  the  training  stage,  only  4000  samples  (Figure  49)  of 
them  are  used,  since  we  think  that  them  are  enough  to  represent  statistics  of  the  speech 
signals.  In  the  testing  stage,  the  full  signals  (20CXX)  samples)  are  utilized  to  address  the 
issue  of  generalization. 


Figure  48.  Two  segments  of  speech  signals 


Figure  49.  Two  training  speech  signals 


We  will  experiment  with  two  kinds  of  mixing.  One  is  called  instantaneous  mixing, 
that  is,  the  mixed  signals  x,  (0  and  aTj  (0  >  generated  from  5,  (r)  and  ^j  (0>  ^"^  created 
by  AT,  (f)  =a^s(,t)+a2S.(.t)  and  jtjCO  =  biS  (t) +b2S  (t) ,  v/heie  tht  mi\ing 
coefficients  a,-  and  bj,  i=l,2,  are  selected  based  on  the  assumption  aj  ^  02  for  x^  (t)  and 
n  Qj  -  <'i  fof  ^2  (0  since  the  distances  between  the  speakers  and  microphones  are  usu- 
ally different.  Another  one  is  mixing  in  time,  namely, 
Xi(l)  =  aiS^(t)  -¥025^(1)  +a^S2(t-2)  and 

X2{t)  =  b^s  (t)  +b2S  (t)  +b^s^  (t-3)  where  a,-  and  bj,  i=l,2,3,  are  selected  based 
on  the  same  assumption  of  mixing  instantly.  Instantaneous  mixing  is  a  special  case  of  mix- 
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ing  in  tune.  One  example  of  two  signals  mixing  in  time  is  shown  in  Figure  50.  The  mean 
of  the  mixed  signals  are  both  zero,  and  the  variances  are  0.0139  and  0.0109,  respectively, 
for  instant  mixing;  and  0.0224  and  0.0260,  respectively,  for  mixing  in  time.  The  signals 
separated  by  the  mixing  in  time  algorithm  are  given  in  Figiues  51  and  52,  respectively. 


Figure  50.  One  example  of  mixed  in  time  training  signals 
The  criterion  used  to  measure  which  learning  methodology  gives  better  results  is  the 
crossconelation  coefficient  between  the  two  separated  signals,  since  the  goal  is  to  decorre- 
late  them.  Mean  square  error  is  not  a  proper  criterion  since  the  shrinking  in  ampUtude  and 
delay  in  phase  of  the  signals  do  affect  the  MSE,  but  not  the  quality  of  the  separated  speech. 
The  change  of  the  crosscorrelation  coefficient  during  iteration,  which  is  referred  to  learn- 
ing curve,  for  both  multi-FlR  and  FIR  filters  are  given  Figure  53.  The  final  crosscorrela- 
tion coefficients  are  0.0051  and  0.0060  for  multi-FIR  and  FIR,  respectively.  It  can  be  seen 
that  the  multi-FIR  is  outperforming  the  FIR  filter  with  a  smaller  crosscorrelation  coeffi- 
cient. 


Figure  51.  The  separated  signals  using  multi-FIR  filters  after  training 


Figure  52  The  separated  signals  using  FIR  filters  after  training 


The  above  results  only  compared  the  abilities  of  FIR  and  multi-FIR  decorrelators. 
With  other  decorrelators  such  as  the  scalar,  Gaimna,  and  nonlinear,  training  results  are 
summarized  in  Table  1  which  provides  the  final  crosscorrelation  coefficients  in  the  train- 
ing phase  for  mixing  in  time  and  mixing  instantaneously.  And  the  corresponding  learning 
curves  are  given  in  Figure  53  and  Figure  54,  respectively.  It  should  be  pointed  the  order  of 
decorrelators  is  selected  based  on  the  way  of  how  the  signals  to  be  mixed.  In  the  instanta- 
neously mixing,  the  order  can  be  lower;  and  for  the  mixing  in  time  the  order  should  be 
higher  since  the  impulse  response  of  a  FIR  filter  which  corresponds  to  mixing  in  time  is 
longer  that  of  the  scalar  which  corresponds  to  mixing  instantaneously.  And  the  Gamma 
which  is  an  IIR  should  have  lower  order  than  FIR  or  multi-FIR.  Experimentally,  similar 
results  can  be  obtained  with  different  orders. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  are  the  test  results.  In  the  testing  stage,  the  trained  weights  are 
frozen.  Then,  the  fiill  signals  with  20000  samples  are  mixed  using  the  same  mixing  coeffi- 
cients as  the  training  signals.  One  example  of  the  mixing  in  time  signals  is  given  in  Figure 
55.  Feeding  the  mixed  signals  into  the  multi-FIR  decorrelator,  the  reconstructed  signals 
are  shown  in  Figure  56.  The  results  for  multi-FIR  and  other  decorrelators  are  presented  in 
Table  2. 
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Table  1.  Crosscorrelation  coefficients  for  speech  signals  (training) 


^^^omparable 

^^.^  parameters 
names  of^~*^,^^ 

decorrelator  ^^^-^ 

Final  crosscorrelation 

coefficient  for  mixing 

instantly 

Final  crosscorrelation 
coefficient  for  mixing 
in  time 

Multi-FIR 

5.45x10"^  (Orders) 

5.10x10-3  (Order  6) 

FIR 

6.60x10"^  (Orders) 

6.00  xl0"3  (Order  6) 

Gamma 

6.60x10"^  (Order  2) 

5.70x10"' (Order  5) 

Nonlinear  FIR 

6.80x10"^  (Order  3) 

6.60x10"' (Order  6) 

Scalar 

7.50  X  10"' 

9.79  X  10"^ 

Scalar  filter 

Nonlinear  FIR  filter 

Gamma  filter 

FIR  filter 
Multi-FIR  filter 


Figure  53.  Learning  curves  for  mixing  in  time  signals 


:y^-:rip.. 
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Scalar  filter 

Nonlinear  filter  (dash-dotted) 
FIR  filter  (dotted) 
Gamma  filter  (dashed) 
ulti-nR  filter 


Figure  54.  Learning  curves  for  mixing  instantly  signals 


Figure  55.  One  example  of  the  mixed  testing  signals 


Table  2.  Crossconelation  coefficients  for  speech  signals  (testing) 


^^^omparable 

^■"^-j,.^  parameters 
names  of  ^~^^^^^ 

decorrelator  ^^^^ 

Crosscorrelation 

coefficient  for  mixing 

instantly 

Crosscorrelation 
coefficient  for  mixing 
in  time 

MuW-FIR 

0.(X)54      (Orders) 

0.1254     (Order  6) 

FIR 

0.0058      (Order  3) 

0.1477     (Order  6) 

Gamma 

0.0061      (Order  2) 

0.1495     (Orders) 

Nonlinear  FIR 

0.0054      (Orders) 

0.1474     (Order  6) 

Scalar 

0.0064 

0.1934 
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Figure  56.  Reconstructed  signals  from  testing 


From  both  Table  1  and  Table  2,  it  can  be  concluded  that  the  Multi-FIR  learning 
produces  the  best  decorrelator.  Another  important  observation  is  that  instantaneous  mixing 
produces  less  correlation  than  mixing  in  time,  although  the  corresponding  training  results 
are  comparable.  This  reflects  the  fact  that  decorrelation  for  mixing  in  time  is  a  much 
harder  problem  than  for  mixing  instantly.  But  we  should  point  out  that  the  testing  results 
for  mixing  in  time  are  also  of  good  quality  since  the  interference  is  almost  totally  can- 
celled, as  can  be  visually  appreciated  by  comparing  the  results  given  in  Figure  48  and  Fig- 
ure 56.  Moreover,  we  played  the  speech  through  a  loud  found  that  the  interference  is 
almost  unnoticeable. 

With  multi-Gamma,  multi-nonlinear  filter,  similar  conclusions  can  be  obtained.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  multi-decorrelators  such  as  multi-FIR,  multi-Gamma,  and  multi-non- 
linear filter  are  able  to  give  better  decorrelation  results  for  nonstationary  signals  since 
much  more  nonstationary  information  is  utilized  in  the  decorrelation. 

Now,  we  will  show  that  the  proposed  method  also  works  for  stationary  Gaussian  sig- 
nals. This  is  important  point  since  the  algorithms  based  on  higher-order  statistics  do  not 
work  for  Gaussian  signals  since  their  cumulants  are  zero.  Two  uncorrelated  stationary 
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Gaussian  random  processes  are  used  as  original  sources.  The  mixed  signals  are  generated 
by  mixing  instantly  and  in  time.  The  learning  curve  of  multi-FIR  for  mixing  them  instantly 
is  shown  in  Figure  57.  For  comparison,  we  also  provide  the  FIR  learning  curve  with  the 
same  order  as  the  multi-FIR.  And  for  the  mixing  in  time  case,  learning  curves  for  both 
multi-FIR  and  FIR  are  shown  in  Figure  58.  The  final  crosscorrelation  coefficient  of  the 
separated  signals  are  presented  in  Table  3.  It  can  be  seen  from  the  final  crosscorrelation 
coefficients  that  the  multi-FIR  is  better  than  the  FIR  in  both  mixing  instantly  and  mixing 
in  time,  since  even  for  stationary  signals  the  full  crosscorrelation  matrix  is  needed. 


Multi-FIR  filter 


FIR  filter 


100  -tao  ^*o  iao 


Figure  57.  The  learning  curves  of  multi-FIR  and  FIR  filters 
for  stationary  Gaussian  signals  mixing  instantly 


FIR  filter  (solid) 

Multi-FIR  (dashed) 


200  seo  300  3&0  ^oo 


Figure  58.  The  learning  curves  of  multi-FIR  and  FIR  filters 
for  stationary  Gaussian  signals  mixing  in  time 
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Table  3.  Crosscorrelation  coefficients  for  separated  Gaussian  signals(training) 


^ — comparable 

^^-^  parameters 
names  of^~<^_^ 

decorrelator  ^^^-^ 

Final  crosscorrelation 

coefficient  for  mixing 

instantly 

Final  crosscorrelation 
coefficient  for  mixing 
in  time 

Multi-FIR 

3.4x10"'  (Order  3) 

1.7x10"'  (Order  6) 

FIR 

3.9x10"'  (Orders) 

2.2x10"'  (Order  6) 

Figure  59.  One  of  the  training  speech  signals  coitesponding  to  the  minimum  point 
of  learning  curve  for  muW-FIR  case  shown  in  Figure  53 


From  the  learning  curves  shown  in  Figures  53,  54,  57,  and  58,  it  is  known  that  there 
are  several  unstable  extreme  points  existing  for  nonstationary  signals,  although  the  learn- 
ing procedure  stays  at  a  stable  point  finally;  for  stationary  signals,  however,  the  learning 
procedure  goes  to  the  unique  stable  point.  We  tried  to  keep  the  learning  stay  in  those 
points  with  very  small  coefficients  for  nonstationary  signals,  but  the  training  results  are 
worse.  One  example,  which  is  bom  the  multi-FIR  case,  is  shown  in  Figure  58.  Of  course, 
the  test  results  are  also  worse.  It  is  very  difficult  to  analyze  the  performance  of  a  filter  due 
to  nonstationarity  of  the  signals,  we  just  point  out  this  observation  here  as  a  further 
research  direction. 

4.4  Discussions 


As  an  application  of  the  theory  studied  in  this  thesis,  we  presented  a  learning  net- 
work to  estimate  the  temporal  crosscorrelation  between  two  signals  and  utilized  it  in  a 
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neural  topology  for  source  separation.  The  new  network  is  much  simpler  than  other  neural 
approaches,  and  is  able  to  compute  the  temporal  crosscotrelation  function  for  either  sta- 
tionary or  nonstationaiy  signals.  Based  on  it,  we  showed  a  new  approach  to  separate  blind 
mixed  signals.  This  approach  outperforms  others  because  it  provides  enough  information 
for  both  stationary  and  nonstationary  signals  and  can  be  used  either  for  instandy  mixing  or 
mixing  in  time,  and  with  Gaussian  or  non-Gaussian  signals. 
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CHAPTERS 
AN  INFORMATION-THEORETIC  PERSPECTIVE  FOR  LEARNING  SYSTEMS 

5.1.  Introduction 

In  Chapter  2,  we  showed  that  most  supervised  and  unsupervised  learning  systems 
employ  the  conelation  idea  in  the  adaptation  their  rules,  but  the  relationship  between 
supervised  and  unsupervised  are  still  not  revealed.  The  goal  of  this  chapter  is  to  provide  a 
unified  perspective  for  supervised  and  unsupervised  learning  systems. 

As  mentioned  in  Chapter  1,  the  conventional  distinction  between  these  two  kinds  of 
learning  system  is  whether  a  teacher  signal  is  used  in  learning.  In  learning  with  supervi- 
sion, it  is  traditionally  assumed  that  at  each  time  instant  we  know  in  advance  the  desired 
response  for  the  learning  system,  and  we  use  the  difference  between  the  desired  and  the 
actual  response,  that  is,  the  error,  to  correct  its  behavior  [Tsypkin,  1971].  In  unsupervised 
learning,  the  desired  response  of  the  learning  system  is  not  explicitly  known,  and  thus  we 
cannot  directly  formulate  and  use  the  error  of  the  learning  system  in  order  to  improve  its 
behavior.  In  this  chapter,  we  will  show  that  the  distinction  between  supervised  and  unsu- 
pervised learning  is  not  in  the  existence  of  a  desired  signal,  but  whether  there  is  common 
information  between  the  input  and  desired  signals.  We  will  concentrate  on  "when  super- 
vised learning  degenerates  to  unsupervised  learning?",  since  the  supervised  system  is 
"more  encompassing"  than  unsupervised  learning  due  to  the  existence  of  the  extra  desired 
signal.  For  supervised  learning,  the  MSE  based  algorithm  is  considered  since  it  is  the  most 
popular  error  criterion  used  in  neural  networks.  Two  cases  will  be  investigated:  The  first 
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one  is  that  the  input  and  the  desired  signals  are  the  same,  which  is  referred  to  autoassocia- 
tive  supervised  learning;  and  the  second  one  discusses  the  case  when  the  input  and  the 
desired  signals  are  different,  which  is  referred  to  heteroassociative  supervised  learning. 

This  chapter  is  organized  as  follows:  We  will  study  the  autoassociative  supervised 
learning  in  section  5.2.  And  in  section  5.3  the  heteroassociative  supervised  learning  will 
be  dealt  with.  Simulation  results  are  given  in  section  5.4.  Some  necessary  elements  for 
information  theory  will  be  outlined  in  section  5.5.  The  main  results  of  this  chapter  is  sum- 
marized in  section  5.6.  Discussions  are  given  in  section  5.7. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  some  of  content  of  this  chapter  overlaps  with  chapter  2 
due  to  the  following  two  considerations: 

(1 )  This  can  be  viewed  as  a  deep  step  of  the  results  of  Chapter  2. 

(2)  It  will  be  easy  to  understand  the  discussions  given  in  this  chapter  if  the  chapter  is  orga- 
nized in  a  relatively  independent  way.     .„ 


5.2.  Relationship  Between  the  Autoassociative  Supervised 
Learning  and  Unsupervised  Learning 


The  learning  system  to  be  considered  in  this  section  is  the  one  shown  in  Figure  60, 
but  with  a  constraint  x{t)  =  d  (0  .  We  will  illustrate  that  the  autoassociative  supervised 
learning  is  equivalent  to  an  unsupervised  learning  and  provide  some  examples. 

5.2.1  Autoassociation  bv  Multilayer  Perceptron 

It  has  been  shown  mathematically  that  a  linear  or  nonlinear  multilayer  perceptron 
can  be  used  to  extract  principal  components  information  of  the  input  signal  if  the  desired 
signal  is  the  input  itself  and  the  error  criterion  is  the  MSE  as  given  by 
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•^  =  J^[I(^.<')-y.«)']  (131) 

where  y,.  (0  is  the  output  of  the  network  [Baldi  and  Horaik,  1989;  Bourlard  and  Kamp, 
1988].  Bourlard  and  Kamp  proved  that  the  nonlinearities  of  the  hidden  units  are  useless 
and  that  the  optimal  parameters  can  be  derived  by  purely  linear  techniques  relying  on 
PCA;  that  is,  the  autoassociation  MLP  is  equivalent  to  a  linear  single  layer  network  trained 
with  normalized  Hebbian  rule. 

5.2.2  Linear.  Nonlinear  PCA  Networks 

Oja  and  Karhunen  studied  the  details  of  how  to  use  a  linear  and  nonlinear  network  to 
extract  principal  components  information  of  a  signal  x(t)  [Oja,  1992;  Oja  and  Karhunen, 
1993].  Let  us  assume  that,  without  loss  generality,  a  single  layer  netwotk  with  nonlinear 
neurons,  the  mapping  function  of  the  network  can  be  described  by  y  =  G(  W^x) ,  where 
y  is  the  output  and  T  is  the  transpose  operator,  W  is  the  weight  vector  of  the  network,  and 
X  is  the  input  vector.  It  is  shown  that  minimizing  the  MSE  cost  function  given  by  Eq.  (131) 
followed  by  a  normalization  on  weight  vector  the  outputs  of  the  network  represent  either 
the  linear  PCA  when  G  is  a  linear  function,  or  the  nonlinear  PCA  when  G  is  a  nonlinear 
function. 


J=^E[(x-WG(wW)]  (132) 


Moreover,  Karhunen  and  Joutsensalo  also  showed  that  the  corresponding  linear  and 
nonlinear  PCA  can  be  implemented  by  constrained  Hebbian  rule  in  unsupervised  modes 
[Karhunen  and  Joutsensalo,  1994, 1995]. 

From  the  above  two  typical  examples,  we  see  that  the  autoassociative  supervised 
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learning  degenerates  to  unsupervised  learning  with  the  constraint  x(t)  =  d(t) .  This 
constraint  both  the  input  and  the  desired  signal  have  the  same  probability  distribution 
function  and  are  fully  statistical  correlated. 


5.3.  Relationship  Between  the  Heteroassociative  Supervised  Learning 
and  Unsupervised  Learning 


hi  this  section,  we  study  supervised  learning  under  the  constraint  x(t)  *d(t)  ,  and 
try  to  figure  out  when  the  so  called  heteroassociative  supervised  learning  degenerates  to 
unsupervised  learning. 

5.3.1  Heteroassociative  Supervised  Learning  in  Linear  Svstems 

Rrst,  let's  consider  the  supervised  learning  with  the  MSE  in  a  linear  network 
depicted  in  Figure  60. 


-»• 


Figiu^  60.  A  linear  network 

where,  j=l,2,...,  p;  i=l,2,...,  m,  and  the  desired  signals  </,.  (r)  and  error  signals  e,-  (t)  are 
used  in  supervised  learning. 

The  outputs  of  the  network  are 
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J-iW    =  Z*^,;  (')*,•  (0  (133) 

where  Wjj  is  the  weight  connecting  the  input  x-  to  the  output  y,- . 
The  off-line  adaptation  rule  is 


Awij(t)  =  -tiVw,/  =  r\E[(diit)  -y,(0)Jc,(0] 
=  -r\E[yi{t)Xj(t)]  +^E[di(t)xJ(t)] 


(134) 


wheie  V    represents  the  gradient  operator. 

The  corresponding  on-line  learning  algorithm  has  the  same  form  as  Eq.  (134), 
except  that  it  drops  the  statistical  expectation  operator. 

Notice  that  the  first  term  in  the  right  hand  side  (RHS)  of  Eq.  (134)  is  the  statistical 
version  of  the  anti-Hebbian  rule  and  the  second  term  in  the  RHS  of  Eq.  ( 1 34)  is  the  forced 
Hebbian  rule.  Forced  Hebbian  is  the  rule  which  substitutes  the  desired  response  into  the 
Hebbian  learning  instead  of  the  output,  so  it  is  nothing  but  correlation  learning.  Therefore, 
in  a  linear  network,  learning  with  the  MSE  is  statistical  equivalent  to  learning  with  the 
combination  of  the  forced  Hebbian  and  the  anti-Hebbian  rule. 

In  order  to  bridge  the  connection  between  the  heteroassociative  supervised  learning 
and  unsupervised  learning,  we  consider  the  case  of  random  noise  as  the  desired  signal. 
Intuitively  this  should  lead  to  some  form  of  unsupervised  learning  since  the  desired  signal 
is  random  noise  which  does  not  contain  any  information. 

Proposition  l:In  a  linear  netwoik,  if  the  desired  signal  is  a  zero  mean  random 
sequence  independent  of  Xj  (0.  or  dj  (0  and  Xj(t)  are  orthogonal,  the  forced  Hebbian  in 
the  right  hand  side  of  Eq.  (134)  becomes  zero,  and  then  the  MSE  learning  defaults  to  anti- 
Hebbian.  That  is,  we  have 

Awij(t)  =-r\E{yi(t)Xj(t))  _  ..         :.  ('35) 


m 

An  on-line  version  of  Eq.  (135)  is  exactly  the  anti-Hebbian  rule.  Therefore,  we  con- 
clude that  supervised  learning  with  the  MSE  in  a  linear  network  is  the  same  as 
unsupervised  learning  with  anti-Hebbian  rule  if  the  desired  signal  is  a  zero  mean  random 
noise  or  it  is  orthogonal  to  the  input  signal. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  the  desired  signal  is  orthogonal  to  the  input  signal, 
it  is  also  orthogonal  to  the  output  signal  since  the  output  is  a  linear  combination  of  input 
signals.  Geometrically,  this  relation  can  be  depicted  in  Figure  61.  The  learning  procedure 
becomes  the  search  of  a  proper  output  y  in  the  input  space  guided  by  the  anti-Hebbian 
term.  It  is  obvious  that  the  desired  signal  has  no  effect  on  the  output  and  the  learning 
procedure  is  self-learning. 


Figure  61 .  The  learning  procedure  of  linear  system 

Another  look  at  the  relation  between  unsupervised  and  supervised  learning  can  be 
given  by  the  minimizing  output  energy. 

Proposition  2:  The  anti-Hebbian  rule  is  equivalent  to  MSE  learning  when  the  desired 
signal  is  a  zero  mean  random  noise.  We  will  prove  this  proposition  by  minimizing  the  out- 
put energy  function. 

Proof:  rewritten  Eq.  (131)  m 


y=i£(XK(0-)',(0)^) 


(136) 


}» 


Ill 


It  is  not  difficult  to  show  [Richard,  Lippmann  1991]  that  Eq.  (136)  is  equal  to 


■/=5£{I()',(0-£{K(0)   \{x{t))])^}  + 


(137) 


E{J^var((y,(t))\(xit)))} 


Where  T  represents  'conditional'. 

When  the  desired  signal  t/,-  is  a  random  noise  with  zero  mean,  E[d\x}  =  0  . 
And  the  second  term  in  Eq.  (137)  is  independent  of  the  weights,  so  minimizing  Eq.  (137) 
is  equivalent  to  minimizing  the  output  energy  fimction 

Minimizing  Eq.  (138)  in  a  linear  netwoik  can  be  accomplished  by  a  stochastic  gradi- 
ent-descent search  with  the  anti-Hebbian  rule  [Palmieri  et  al.  1993]. 

WijO+1)  =  w^j (0  - r\y. it) xj(t)  (139) 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  the  step  size  in  MSE  is  set  to  a  negative  value(-Ti ), 
the  optimization  process  goes  along  the  gradient  ascent  direction,  i.e.,  the  unsupervised 
rule  becomes  the  basic  Hebbian  rule: 

^^Wij(t)  =r\E[yi(t)xxj(t)]  (140) 

In  this  situation,  the  optimization  is  unstable,  which  is  consistent  with  the  known 
instabiUty  of  the  Hebbian  rule  in  the  sense  that  network  coefficients  will  grow  without 
bound.  From  the  system  energy  point  of  view,  we  are  maximizing  the  system  output 
energy.  So,  when  the  step  size  is  negative,  MSE  has  similar  properties  to  the  Hebbian 
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learning. 

The  results  obtained  above  have  obviously  geometrical  means  since  all  variables  and 
relationships  are  discussed  in  a  linear  space.  We  are  going  to  extend  the  above  results  to 
the  nonlinear  system,  which  will  be  presented  in  subsequent  section. 

5.3.2  Heteroassociative  Supervised  Learning  in  Nonlinear  Systems 

It  is  well  known  that  nonlinearity  is  a  very  important  characteristic  of  learning  sys- 
tems, especially  for  neural  networics.  With  nonlinearity,  the  performance  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem can  be  improved  greatly.  Hence,  it  is  also  very  significant  to  extend  the  results 
obtained  in  section  5.3  to  nonlinear  systems. 

For  a  nonlinear  learning  system,  the  output  has  the  form 

y.C)  =fiw(.t),xit))         .  ,  (141) 

where  f  is  the  mapping  function  between  the  input  and  output  of  the  nonlinear  system. 
And  the  adaptation  rule  with  respect  to  MSE  becomes 

Ah-j^-CO  =-TlVH./  =  Ti£[(rf,(f)-y,.(0)/;,.(f)]   = 

(142) 
-r\E IVi (t)  X4 , it)]+^E [di (/)  x4.  (t) ] 

where  /„  (f)  is  the  differential  of  f  with  respect  to  the  weight  w,-, . 

If  the  desired  signal  is  a  random  sequence  independent  of  /w,/'),  or  dj(t)  and 
fy,..  (0  are  orthogonal,  the  second  term  in  the  RHS  of  Eq.  (142)  is  zero  and  we  have  a  sim- 
ilar result  to  the  linear  case: 

Aw,.  (/)  =  -r\E  [>-,.  (0  x/^  (0  ]  (143) 
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Under  this  hypothesis,  we  need  the  desired  signal  to  be  independent  of  fw^^  (') .  It  is 
not  difficult  to  show  the  validation  of  Eq.  (143),  based  on  the  following  theorem,  when  the 
desired  signal  is  a  zero  mean  random  noise. 

Theorem  (Feller,  1966):  If  random  variables  ^  and  d  are  independent  of  each  other, 
and  the  functions  g  and  fare  Borel  functions,  then,  /(Q  and  g  (0)  are  independent  too. 

Most  real  functions  f(x)  including  the  sigmoid  function  used  extensively  in  neural 
networks,  which  are  random  functions  when  the  x  is  a  random  variable,  are  Borel  func- 
tions. Therefore,  satisfies  the  condition  of  the  above  theorem.  Hence,  we  can  conclude  that 
when  the  desired  signal  is  a  zero  mean  white  noise,  fy,u  (')  and  d^  (0  arc  independent  of 
each  other. 

We  are  showing  the  details  of  Eq.  (143),  as  an  example,  using  a  two-layer  feedfor- 
ward neural  networks  which  is  shown  in  Figure  62. 


*3 
Figure  62.  A  two  layers  MLP 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  nonlinear  network  the  weight  adjustment  is  a  Unear  process 
if  gradient  descent  based  back-propagation  is  used  as  a  optimization  strategy  [Principe, 
1996].  The  feedforward  network  which  is  a  nonlinear  network  is  shown  in  Figure  62,  and 
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the  backward  network  which  is  a  linear  network  with  the  dual  structure  of  the  feedforward 
network  can  be  depicted  in  Figure  62'.  This  point  is  very  important  since  in  linear  sys- 
tems, both  feedforward  and  dual  networks  are  linear,  while  in  the  nonlinear  case  this  not 
true. 


(/(■)  (!-/(■)); 


/(■)  (!-/(■))) 


Figure  62'.  The  backward  network  corresponding  the  network  in  Figure  62 

In  the  figures,  the  x  represents  the  multiply  operator,  and  /( . )  (!-/(.))  operator 
share  the  same  form  for  all  weights  but  with  different  variables. 

Let  us  now  derive  the  learning  in  this  network  [Hertz  et  al.,  1991].  Given  Pattern  a, 
hidden  unit  k  receives  a  net  input 


and  produces  output  (activation  of  the  hidden  layer) 


(144) 


lis 


Output  unit  i  thus  receives 

"?  =  IW',.,/>«  =  'IW^/i'lV.jxp  (146) 

*  k  j 

and  produces  for  the  final  ou^ut 

y-  =  /(Af)  =  /(IW,,P«)  =  /(^^../(X  V^//) )  (147) 

*  k  J 

Then,  using  the  MSE  criterion  given  by  Eq.  (131)  and  gradient  decent  method,  we 
get 

(1)  Weights  between  the  output  layer  and  hidden  layer  are  adjusted  in  the  following  way 

AW,.,  =  Ti£[5«P«]  (148) 

where  we  have  defined 

<if=f(hf)[di(t)-yi{t)]  (149) 

(2)  Weights  of  other  layers  are  adjusted  by 


AV,j  =  y]E[c,'^xf]  (150) 

with  ■''•-,  , 

'; '      i    •  .  ■^>: 

';"=/(''?)lM'.*?r  ~  (151) 


where  the  expectation  operator  is  done  with  respect  to  all  patterns. 


(152) 


(153) 
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Decomposing  Eq.  (148)  into 

AW,.,  =  nEl<;fP^,]  =  ^E[f(h^)  Idi(t)  -y,(0]^"] 
=  r]E{f(hf)di(t)P'i]  -r\E[f(hf)y,it)P^] 

Similarly,  Eq.  (ISO)  can  be  decomposed  into 

^V,j  =  tl£[<;«^;]  =  Tl£[(r(Aj')^W,,?°).r°- 
=  Ti£[ (f  ( Aj") XW/t Cr (ih)  [d, (0  - y,- (0 ] ) ) xf 
=  r\J^{E\f(h1^)  W,/  (h^)  [di  (»)  -  y,.  (/)  ]  xf]  } 

1 

:  Ti5;{£[/'(Aj')w,/(O<i,(0Ar;]}  -TiX{£i/(''")H',/(''r)y,(r)A:;]} 

where  the  expectation  operator  and  summation  have  been  exchanged. 

Since  we  assume  that  the  desired  signal  dj{t)  is  a  zero  mean  white  noise,  and  the 
nonlinear  function  f  in  the  MLP  is  a  Borel  function,  we  known  that  f  O  is  independent 
of  Pi^  and  any  other  function  which  is  a  fiinction  of  the  input  x.  Hence,  Eq.  (152)  can  be 
written  into 

AW,j  =  -Ti£;i/(A°')y,.(/)P°]  (154) 

Similarity,  Eq.  (153)  can  be  simplified  into 

^^kj  =  -11Z  {£[r(0  Wi/(hf)yi(t)xf]  }  (155) 
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If  we  define  two  new  variables  as 


ef=/(Ar)y.(')  (156) 


and 


©"=/(''")  I  W',.*e|'  (157) 

i 

which  are  the  signal  back-propagated  to  the  output  neurons  and  the  hidden  neurons, 
respectively.  Then,  Eqs.  (154)  and  (155)  can  be  rewritten  into 


AH',t  =  -Ti£[0f/'J']  *•        '*  -  (158) 


and 


AVj^.  =  -tl£[0«*7]  (159) 


From  Eqs.  (158)  and  (159),  it  is  clear  that  all  weights  in  the  network  are  adapted 
based  on  the  nonlinear  anti-Hebbian  rule.  Although  the  adjustments  include  the  input  vari- 
ables for  the  weights  between  input  and  hidden  layer  and  the  activation  variables  for  the 
between  the  output  and  hidden  layer,  the  other  variables  are  not  exact  by  the  outputs  of  the 
corresponding  layer  for  the  input  and  the  outputs  of  corresponding  layer  for  the  activation, 
respectively.  Actually,  the  adjustments  are  consistent  with  the  variables  in  the  dual  net- 
work which  is  resulting  from  gradient  operator  and  thus  is  a  linear  network. 

Although  similar  results  can  be  obtained  in  the  nonlinear  systems,  it  is  not  easy  to 
declare  the  relationships  geometrically  in  nonlinear  manifold. 

So  far,  we  have  shown  that  the  heteroassociative  supervised  learning  degenerates  to 
unsupervised  anti-Hebbian  learning  when  the  desired  signal  is  a  zero  mean  random  noise 
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which  is  statistical  independent  of  the  input  signal.  Next,  some  experimental  results  will 
be  reported  to  verify  the  analysis  given  above. 

5.4.  Simulation  Results 

In  order  to  confirm  the  theoretical  analysis  given  above,  we  provide  some  computer 
simulation  results  in  this  section.  First  of  all,  we  analyze  the  anti-Hebbian  learning  (we  do 
the  experiments  with  anti-Hebbian  rule  instead  of  Hebbian  rule  due  to  the  instability  of 
Hebbian  rule)  in  a  linear  network  for  understanding  better  the  equivalence  between  the 
supervised  and  the  unsupervised  learning. 

5.4.1  Anti-Hebbian  Learning  and  its  Representation  in  Linear  Sienal  Space 

The  basic  linear  network  for  imsupervised  learning  is  shown  in  Figure  63. 


+)— — ►  y 


Figure  63.  A  linear  network  with  one  output  unit 

Ut    J  =  [xi,X2 x„]      be  the  input  vector,    ^  =  [v^i.Wj wj   be  the 

weight  vector,  and  the  scalar  y  be  the  output. 

The  vector  representation  of  the  anti-Hebbian  learning  has  the  form  of 


ll» 


Aw{n)  =  -Tyi(/i)j:(n) 


(160) 


And  in  a  linear  netwoiic,  we  know  the  output 


y{n)  =  win)x(n)''' 


(161) 


wliere  T  denotes  the  transpose  operator. 

Eq.  (159)  tells  us  that  Aw{n)  is  the  outer  product  of  the  output  and  the  input  vector. 
When  the  output  y  is  a  scalar,  each  Aw  (n)  is  parallel  to  the  input  space.  Hence,  the 
cumulative  weight  vector  increment  w.^^^^  which  is  defined  as  the  difference  between 
the  final  weight  and  the  initial  vectors  is  also  parallel  to  the  input  space.  We  can  describe 
the  relationship  among  vectors  in  the  anti-Hebbian  learning  in  a  signal  space  as  given  in 
Figure  64, 


>*>!»<,;  A 


mput  space 


Figure  64.  The  signal  space  description  of  the  anti-Hebbian  learning 


where  Wi„i,iai  represents  the  initial  weight  vector,  Hy,.„^j  is  the  weight  vector  after  train- 
ing, and  w.^^^^  is  the  cumulative  increment  of  the  weight  vector  during  adaptation. 

The  cumulative  of  weight  vector  is  a  very  important  variable  since  it  represents  the 
new  information  the  network  learns  from  the  training  data  set  with  a  given  learning  rule. 

It  is  very  useful  to  notice  in  the  anti-Hebbian  learning  that  the  w .  ^ .  is  parallel  to 
the  input  space  in  each  learning  step  and  the  final  weight  vector  Wfj„„i  is  just  the  orthogo- 


nal  projection  of  the  initial  weight  vector  onto  orthogonal  complement  of  the  input  space. 
Hence,  the  anti-Hebbian  teaming  in  a  linear  network  is  a  process  to  find  the  projection  of 
the  initial  weight  vector  onto  the  orthogonal  complement  of  the  input  space. 

5.4.2  Experimental  Results  in  the  Linear  System 

The  network  used  is  depicted  in  Figure  63.  The  input  signal  is  a  sinusoid  with  fre- 
quency 1/50  Hz  which  is  shown  in  Figure  65.  The  length  of  the  segment  data  is  50.  And 
the  desired  signal  is  a  zero  mean  white  noise  which  is  shown  in  Figure  66.  In  the  simula- 
tion, the  same  network  architecture  is  appUed  for  both  supervised  and  unsupervised  learn- 
ing, except  that  a  desired  signal  is  employed  for  supervised  learning  and  but  not  for 
unsupervised  teaming. 

We  do  the  experiment  20  times  in  order  to  see  the  statistical  behavior  with  the  same 
input  signal  and  different  initial  weight  vector  which  is  set  randomly.  The  cumulative  of 
weight  vector  is  shown  in  Figure  67  for  the  unsupervised  anti-Hebbian  learning  and  in 
Figure  68  for  the  supervised  learning  using  zero  mean  random  noise  as  the  desired  signal. 


A  alnuaold  wNh  fraquancy  1/60  Hz 
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Figure  65.  The  input  signal 
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Kgure  66.  The  desired  signal 


Rgurc  67.  Results  for  unsupervised  learning 


Figure  68.  Results  for  supervised  learning 
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cumulMilva  of  watght  vector 


tlaah  lln«:aup*rvla«d; 


Hnm :  ur»uptvto»d 


Figure  69.  The  mean  of  cumulative  of  weight  vectors 

The  results  given  in  Figures  67  and  68  are  two  sinusoid-like  waves  and  are  parallel 
to  the  input  signal  in  Figure  66  since  they  have  the  same  phase.  This  is  what  the  outcomes 
of  section  S.l  tell  us. 

The  mean  values  of  the  cumulative  of  weight  vectors  for  the  20  times  experiments 
are  given  in  Figure  69.  It  is  obvious  that  firom  the  statistics  point  of  view  the  cumulative  of 
weight  vectors  are  the  same  in  both  learning  paradigms.  Therefore,  we  can  conclude  from 
the  simulation  results  that  the  supervised  learning  changes  quaUtatively  into  the  unsuper- 
vised learning  when  the  desired  signal  is  a  zero  mean  random  noise. 

5.4.3  Results  from  Nonlinear  System 


We  are  now  doing  simulations  for  a  two-layer  multilayer  perceptron  (MLP)  given  in 
Figure  62.  In  order  to  express  the  results  clear,  we  redraw  and  relabel  the  variables  as  in 
Figure  70.  The  input  signal  is  also  a  sine  wave  but  with  different  length  for  suiting  the  net- 
work, which  is  shown  in  Figure  71.  The  desired  signal  is  the  same  as  for  the  linear  net- 
work. 
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Figiire  70.  TWo-layer  nonlinear  neural  network 
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Figure  71.  The  input  signal 


In  the  network,  we  are  labelling  the  weight  vectors  as  Wl,  W2,  W3,  W4,  and  W5 
represent  the  weights  connecting  to  the  first  neuron,  the  second  neuron,  and  so  on  in  the 
hidden  layer,  that  is,  the  length  of  each  weight  vector  is  20.  And  the  weights  between  the 
hidden  and  the  output  layer  are  labelled  V. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  when  the  nonlinear  anti-Hebbian  rule  is  used  here  to 
train  the  nonlinear  network  the  coefficients  /(A°)  and  f(h^)  given  by  Eqs.  (145)  and 
(147)  should  be  multiplied  to  the  conesponding  learning  rules. 

Figure  72  shows  the  cumulative  increment  (C-I)  of  weight  vectors  after  1000  itera- 
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tions  for  one  experiment  in  supervised  learning. 

It  is  clear  that  the  C-I  of  each  weight  vector  looks  like  a  sine  wave  since  learning 
with  anti-Hebbian  decreases  the  amplitude  of  the  output  which  means  that  the  nonlinearity 
works  in  the  near  linear  region,  such  that  the  C-I  of  weight  vectors  almost  follows  the 
input  signal.  The  waveform  of  C-I  of  V  is  hard  to  be  identified  since  it  is  related  to  the  acti- 
vations of  the  hidden  layer  which  are  the  results  of  nonUnear  anti-Hebbian  learning. 

Comparing  with  the  C-I  of  weight  vectors,  which  are  shown  in  Figure  73,  of  unsu- 
pervised anti-Hebbian  learning,  we  can  see  both  of  them  have  similar  characteristics.  The 
sign  of  sin  wave  is  decided  by  the  initial  weights. 
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Figure  72.  The  C-I  for  each  weight  vector  in  on  experiment  for  supervised  learning 


Now,  let  us  see  the  statistical  characteristics  of  C-I  of  weight  vectors.  The  20  times 
C-I  of  Wl  are  shown  in  Figure  74.  We  only  present  the  C-I  of  WI  since  the  C-I  of  other 
weight  vectors  have  similar  properties. 

Figure  75  gives  us  the  20  times  C-I  for  the  second  layer.  Figure  76  is  the  mean  value 
of  all  weight 
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Figure  73.  The  C-I  for  each  weight  vector  in  on  experiment  for  unsupervised  learning 
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tlie  C-l  of  W1  of  20  experiments  for  supervised  learning 
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Figure  74.  The  C-I  for  20  experiments 
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The  C-I  of  V  for  20  experiments  for  unsupervised  learning 


The  C-I  of  V  for  20  experiments  for  supervised  learning 


Figure  75.  The  C-I  of  V  for  20  experiments 
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Figure  76.  The  mean  of  C-I  for  the  weight  vector  W 
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Figure  77.  The  C-I  of  V  for  20  experiments 

vector  W=[W1  W2  W3  W4  W5]  for  20  time  experiments.  It  tells  us  the  supervised  and 
unsupervised  learning  have  the  same  C-I  of  weight  vector  of  the  first  layer.  Figure  77  pre- 
sents the  mean  value  of  the  weight  vector  V  in  the  second  layer,  from  which  it  is  clear  the 
means  are  very  close  since  they  are  in  the  same  region,  although  they  are  not  exactly  the 
same.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  learning  rate  for  unsupervised  system  is  much  faster 
than  supervised  systems. 

The  results  obtained  in  this  section  can  be  summarized  as  follows:  we  have  shown 
theoretically  and  experimentally  that  the  heteroassociative  supervised  learning  can  degen- 
erate to  unsupervised  learning  when  the  desired  signal  is  statistically  independent  of  the 
input  signal.  That  is,  the  desired  signal  and  the  input  do  not  correlate  at  all.  This  conclu- 
sion combined  with  the  conclusion  obtained  in  section  5.2  will  be  enhanced  in  next  section 
from  the  information  point  of  view. 

5.5  Basic  Elements  of  Information  Theory 


In  this  section,  we  review  the  basic  concepts  of  information  theory  which  are  useful 
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to  better  understanding  the  contents  in  this  section  without  proof.  For  more  details,  the 
reader  s  are  referred  to  any  text  on  information  theory  such  as  [Jumarie  1990]  or  [Kapur 
and  Kesavan,  1992]. 

(1)  Entropy: 

Let's  first  look  at  Shannon's  entropy.  Suppose  we  have  a  set  of  possible  events  A 
whose  probabiUty  of  occurrence  are  Pi,P2>  ■■■•Pn-  Th^se  probabilities  are  known  but  that 
is  all  we  know  concerning  which  event  will  occur.  Shannon  defined  the  information  of  this 
sequence  as  the  so-called  entropy  [Shannon  1949]: 

H  =  -5>,//.p,.  (162) 

j 

It  is  well  known  that  a  source  entropy  gets  its  maximum  value,  which  is  a  constant 
when  p.  has  a  uniform  distribution.  Entropy  is  measurement  of  uncertainty  of  a  source 
signal.  It  is  also  important  to  note  that  the  information  between  two  sources,  which  is  illus- 
trated by  the  concept  of 
mutual  information: 

(2)  Conditional  Entropy: 

Consider    two    random    experiments     a(ppP2 Pm^     ^°^    ^^^"'    ^    ^"^^ 

P  (9i>  12'  ■■■'  9n)  ^°^  event  B  which  are  not  necessary  statistical  independent;  in  other 
word,  the  equation 
P  i^fij)  =  p  (A,)  p  (By)      does  not  necessary  hold,  but  rather,  one  has: 

p(A,.By)  =p(^,.)p(By|A,)  V,-      V;  (163) 

where    p  ( PJ  a^  denotes  the  conditional  probability  of  P .  given  a^. 

Definition  of  conditional  entropy:  The  conditional  entropy  ff(P|a)  of  the  ran- 
dom experiment  P  given  the  random  experiment  a  is  defined  as 
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ff{P|a)  =fj>(A.)H(P\A,)  (164) 

where   H(&\A.)    '^  given  by  the  expression 

m^lAi)   =  -Xp  («;]  '*,)  '«P  (^,-S;)  ^1^5) 

j 

It  is  easy  to  show  from  Eqs.  (163),  (164)  and  (165)  that  the  following  equation  holds: 

H(aP)  =  H(a)+H(P|a)  (166) 

ff  ( P)  is  a  measure  of  the  entire  uncertain  involved  in  P ,  irrespective  of  any  external  ref- 
erence; H(P|  a)  measures  the  uncertainty  concerning  P  given  that  we  previously  per- 
formed the  experiment  a . 
(3)  Mutual  Information 

Definition     of    mutual     information:     Consider     two     random     experiments 

a(pi,p2 p„)  for  event  Aand  p(^    g g  )  for  event  B,  the  mutual  information 

/  (PI  a)  between  a  and  P  is  defined  by  the  expression: 

/(PI  a)  =//(P)-i/(P|a)  (167) 

Eq.  (167)  represents  the  amount  of  information  contributed  by  a  about  P ,  or  like- 
wise amount  of  information  contained  in  a  about  P .  And  it  can  also  be  represented  in 
probability  form, 

f        p  {A,Bd     \ 
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Mutual  information  is  also  called  the  transinformation  which  means  the  amount  of 
information  contained  in  a  about  P . 

It  is  very  important  to  understand  that  the  entropy  of  (122)  is  a  measure  of 
uncertainty,  while  the  information  is  a  difference  of  uncertainties,  that  is  to  say  a  differ- 
ence of  entropies  [Jumarie  1 990] .  Indeed,  several  scientists  consider  the  entropy  H  ( a)  as 
an  amount  of  information,  and  strictly  speaking  this  is  not  wrong.  However,  it  is  deeply 
misleading  for  the  very  reason  that  H{a)  is  the  measure  of  an  amount  of  information  in 
some  special  cases.  Basically  H(a)  definesadegreeofuncertainty,  and  incidentally  only 
this  is  equivalent  to  an  information.  This  unfortunate  habit  originated  fixim  the  equation 

/(a|P)  =ff(a)-ff(a|P)  (169) 

inwhich^(«|P)  isanamountof  information,  while  H(a)  and  H(a|  P)  measurethe 
respective  uncertainties  involved  in  a  before  and  after  making  the  experiment  P .  Inci- 
dentally, when  ff  (a|  P)  =0,  that  is  to  say  when  P  does  not  contain  any  information 
about  a, then  /(a|P)  =H{a). 

Information  is  no  more  than  a  difference  of  uncertainties,  and  in  the  following  we 
shall  carefully  utilize  "uncertainty"  and  "infomiation"  according  to  their  respective  mean- 
ings. 

Some  properties  of  mutual  information: 
(1)  The  mutual  in  non-negative. 

/(a|P)SO  (170) 

The  equality  holds  if  and  only  if 

ff(a|P)  =tf(a)  (171) 
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(2)  The  mutual  information  is  symmetric, 

(172) 
/(a|P)  =/(P|a) 

(3)  The  maximum  amount  of  information  involved  in  a  about  P  is  H(a)  and  the  limit 
is  achieved  if  and  only  if  H(a\  P)  =0,  that  is  to  say,  when  a  is  completely  determined 
by  p. 

5.  6  An  Information-Theoretic  Perspective  for  Learning  Svstems 

We  provide  a  unified  perspective  based  on  mutual  information  to  put  the  results 
obtained  in  sections  5.3  and  5.4  together  in  this  section.  First,  let  us  summarizing  those 
results  as  follows:  In  supervised  learning,  when  either  the  desired  signal  is  the  same  as  the 
input  signal,  or  the  desired  signal  is  independent  of  the  input  signal,  supervised  learning 
degenerates  to  unsupervised  learning.  Then,  let  us  study  the  results  from  the  mutual  infor- 
mation   viewpoint.    The    mutual    information    between    two    random    experiments 

a  {Pi,P2,  ■■■<?„)  for  event  A  and  P  (?j,  ^2 9„)  for  event  B  is  defined  by  [Jumarie 

1990] 

f        p  (A,B,.)     >| 

It  is  well  known  that  /(P|  a)  reaches  its  maximum  when  the  two  events  are  the 
same  and  /(P|a)  reaches  its  minimum  zero  when  the  two  events  are  independent 
[Jumarie  1990],  which  are  exactly  the  conditions  for  the  supervised  learning  degenerating 
to  unsupervised  learning  obtained  in  sections  5.3  and  5.4.  Theiefote,  we  can  present  a  uni- 
fied learning  paradigm  which  includes  both  supervised  and  unsupervised  learning.  The 
system  is  shown  in  Figure  78.  Notice  that  the  system  has  the  supervised  structure  since 
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supervised  learning  contains  unsupervised  as  special  cases.  In  Hgure  78,  two  kind  of 
external  sources  are  defined:  input  source  and  desired  source.  If  this  two  sources  are  the 
same  or  statistical  independent  of  each  other,  the  system  runs  in  unsupervised  mode,  oth- 
erwise, it  runs  in  supervised  mode. 

The  major  result  of  this  chapter,  therefore,  can  be  stated  as:  In  supervised  learning,  if 
the  mutual  information  between  the  desired  and  input  signals  reaches  the  extremes,  super- 
vised learning  degenerates  to  unsupervised  learning. 


desired  source 


Figure  78.  An  unifying  perspective  of  learning  system 

5.7  Discussions 

We  revealed  a  relationship  between  supervised  MSE  learning  and  unsupervised 
learning.  We  showed  that  supervised  MSE  learning  defaults  to  unsupervised  learning 
when  the  mutual  information  between  the  desired  and  input  signals  reaches  it  maximum  or 
minimum.  Based  on  this,  we  conclude  that  supervised  structure  can  be  viewed  as  a  gener- 
aUzed  structure  for  learning  system.  This  observation  is  totally  different  firom  the  conven- 
tional definition  of  unsupervised  learning,  and  may  be  usefiil  to  design  new  hybrid 
learning  system. 

The  results  presented  in  this  chapter  can  be  viewed  as  a  fiirther  step  of  Chapter  2.  We 
also  should  stress  that  the  temporal  PCA  network  proposed  in  Chapter  3  can  be  included 
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in  the  unified  perspective  without  any  special  assumption. 

This  ch^ter  also  showed  that  the  role  the  input  and  desired  signals  played  in  a 
supervised  learning  is  different,  i.e.,  the  input  related  correlation  term  is  a  anti-Hebbian 
learning  and  the  desired  related  correlation  term  is  a  Hebbian  learning. 

A  learning  system,  as  pointed  out  in  Chapter  1,  is  able  to  obtain  information  from  the 
environment  through  all  its  external  inputs.  Traditionally,  one  thought  that  the  larger  the 
number  of  external  signals,  the  more  information  can  be  provided  by  the  environment. 
Based  on  the  analysis  given  in  this  chapter,  it  is  obvious  that  the  amount  of  information  the 
environment  can  provide  does  not  depend  necessarily  on  the  number  of  information 
sources,  but  is  also  decided  by  the  mutual  information  between  external  signals.  However, 
we  still  don't  know  how  to  specify  the  network  topology  to  extract  optimally  information 
from  the  environment  (both  input  and  desired  signals),  likewise,  we  still  don't  know  how 
to  design  the  desired  signal  in  order  that  a  learning  can  get  the  most  information  from  the 
environment.  This  is  a  very  interesting  problem  because  some  preliminary  experimental 
results  indicated  that  different  desired  signals  for  a  classification  problem  gave  different 
results  [Principe  and  Zahalka,  1993].  We  will  propose  these  problems  for  the  future 
research  in  Chapter  6. 


CHAPTER  6 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  FUTURE  RESEARCH 

6.1  A  Recapitulation  of  the  Research 

The  primary  goal  of  this  research  was  to  develop  a  unified  perspective  for  adaptive 
learning  systems.  To  achieve  this  goal,  we  analyzed  various  paradigms  such  as  Hebbian 
learning,  PCA  learning,  competitive  learning,  backpropagation  algorithms  for  multilayer 
perceptrons,  real  time  recurrent  learning,  higher  order  learning,  and  demonstrated  the 
common  factors  in  these  algorithms.  We  found  that  correlation  learning,  which  was 
thought  to  be  very  important  in  unsupervised  learning,  also  plays  a  critical  role  in  super- 
vised learning.  We  pointed  out  in  Chapter  2  that,  supervised  learning  with  the  mean  square 
error  criterion  as  a  cost  function  and  gradient  information  as  an  optimization  approach,  the 
adaptation  rules  of  the  weights  are  a  linear  combination  of  several  correlation  operations. 
Chapter  2  also  presents  the  reason  why  the  linear  operation  is  valid  for  gradient  descent 
learning,  since  the  dual  network  in  a  supervised  system  is  a  linear  network  with  time-vary- 
ing coefficients. 

In  order  to  make  up  for  the  lack  of  temporal  extension  to  unsupervised  learning, 
which  is  a  necessary  component  of  our  unified  perspective  for  learning  systems,  we 
switched  to  the  study  of  temporal  unsupervised  systems.  The  temporal  Principal  Compo- 
nents Analysis  (PCA)  network  is  presented  in  Chapter  3.  First,  we  proposed  a  temporal 
network  for  temporal  PCA  by  including  a  short  term  memory  mechanism  in  the  topology. 
This  approach  is  extensively  used  in  supervised  learning.  Then,  we  adopted  the  eigenfunc- 
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tion  decomposition  approach  to  process  random  variables  and  random  sequences  to  ana- 
lyze the  structure  we  proposed.  We  showed  that  the  temporal  PCA  network  trained  with 
Hebbian  rule  provides  not  only  the  optimal  orthogonal  decomposition  of  the  input  signal, 
but  also  time  and  frequency  information  for  stationary  signals.  In  this  chapter,  we  also 
pointed  out  the  relationship  between  the  temporal  PCA  network  and  eigenfilters  in  a  filter 
bank  arrangement.  Examples  of  using  temporal  networks  were  given  in  Chapter  3.  One 
showed  the  time-frequency  information  extraction  by  the  temporal  network;  the  other 
employed  the  temporal  PCA  network  for  multi-resolution  analysis;  and  another  one 
applied  the  temporal  PCA  network  as  a  component  in  the  transform  domain  Least  Mean 
Square  (LMS)  filter,  which  was  shown  to  have  better  convergence  rate,  less  computation 
complexity,  and  on-line  processing  capability.  It  is  straightforward  to  see  that  the  training 
algorithm  of  the  temporal  PCA  network  belongs  to  the  correlation  learning  principle. 

Chapter  4  is  actually  an  integration  of  the  theory  developed  in  previous  chapters.  The 
correlation  relationship,  the  temporal  structure  for  unsupervised  PCA  learning,  and  the 
relation  between  supervised  and  unsupervised  ideas  were  applied  to  a  novel  structure  with 
a  new  learning  algorithm.  The  proposed  approach  was  used  to  compute  the  crosscorrela- 
tion  between  two  signals.  We  showed  that  this  structure  is  necessary  in  order  to  get  com- 
plete information  about  the  crosscotrelation  matrix  between  two  signals.  In  addition,  we 
extend  the  structure  to  several  more  powerfiil  structures  by  using  the  Gamma  memory  and 
the  nonlinear  units  in  the  network.  Then,  the  network  was  applied  to  a  still  unsolved  prob- 
lem— the  blind  source  separation  problem.  Experimental  results  of  the  advantages  of  the 
novel  structure  over  other  methods  were  given. 

Chapter  5  went  back  to  the  unified  perspective  of  learning  systems.  A  very  important 
relationship  between  supervised  and  unsupervised  learning  was  described  in  this  chapter. 
We  showed  that  supervised  learning  defaults  to  unsupervised  learning  when  the  mutual 
information  between  the  desired  signal  and  the  input  signal  reaches  its  extremes  (mini- 
mum or  maximum).  Under  this  framework,  supervised  learning  and  unsupervised  learning 
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systems  share  the  same  learning  algorithms  and  network  structures.  Therefore,  it  is  a  very 
useful  perspective  which  did  not  exit  in  the  conventional  distinction  between  them. 
The  importance  of  this  research  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  The  unified  perspective  highlights  the  common  factors  that  most  learning  systems 
share.  Hence,  it  is  useful  for  an  in-depth  understanding  of  the  difference  between  learning 
systems. 

(2)  The  unified  perspective  points  out  the  role  that  each  signal  plays  in  a  learning  system, 
so  that  it  serves  as  a  basis  to  design  novel  learning  algorithms. 

(3)  The  unified  perspective  studies  the  supervised  and  unsupervised  learning  under  the 
same  structure,  therefore,  proposes  a  novel  approach  to  integrate  supervised  and  unsuper- 
vised learning  into  one  network. 

(4)  The  unified  perspective  provides  some  biological  evidence  for  the  gradient  based 
learning,  since  unsupervised  learning  has  been  proved  biological  plausible  and  shares  the 
same  leanung  properties  with  supervised  learning. 

6.2  Future  Research  Directions 

As  far  as  the  fiitiue  work  goes,  several  issues  should  be  pursued  for  the  deep  analysis 
of  the  unified  perspective  developed  in  this  thesis: 

(1)  The  supervised  version  of  the  competitive  learning  provides  a  way  to  analyze  mathe- 
matically the  performance  of  the  competitive  learning,  since  similar  idea  was  used  in  sta- 
tistical filters  such  median,  rank  filter  and  microstatistical  filters  in  signal  processing. 

(2)  For  the  temporal  PCA  network,  more  mathematical  analysis  is  needed  for  the  case  of 
nonstationary  signals.  Recent  achievements  in  wavelet  theory  may  help  us  to  conduct  the 
analysis  for  nonstationary  signals,  since  unitary  transformation  which  is  very  similar  to  the 
transformation  used  in  temporal  PCA  has  been  studied  in  the  representation  of  nonstation- 
ary signals.  But  the  difficulty  Ues  in  the  fixed  nature  of  wavelet  bases,  while  the  bases  in 
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temporal  PCA  are  adapted  on-line  to  track  the  change  of  second-order  statistics  of  the  sig- 
nal. Hence,  it  is  very  important  to  discuss  the  relationship  between  the  temporal  PCA  and 
wavelets,  and  benefits  to  both  research  areas  will  result. 

(3)  In  the  application  of  the  crosscorrelation  estimation  prticedure  proposed  in  Chapter  4 
to  the  blind  sources  separation,  we  saw  from  the  learning  curve  that  a  smaller  crosscorrela- 
tion coefficient  does  not  give  the  better  separation  results.  So,  a  better  criterion  is  required 
which  gives  a  consistent  result  between  the  learning  curve  and  the  experimental  results. 

(4)  Blind  sources  separation,  or  more  generally  by  blind  deconvolution  problem,  is  a  very 
important  topic  for  digital  signal  processing,  communication,  and  biology.  It  can  be  used 
for  speech  enhancement  [Wang  et  al,  1996],  channel  equaUzation,  noise  and  echo  cancel- 
lation, and  biological  signal  decomposition  and  detection.  Recently,  lots  of  research  are 
focusing  on  it.  Since  one  of  the  inherent  advantages  of  neural  networks  is  the  nonlinearity, 
and  nonlinearity  may  play  an  important  role  in  bhnd  deconvolution  [Haykin,  1996],  the 
neural  approach  is  very  promising. 

(5)  Since  the  main  goal  of  the  unified  perspective  is  to  help  us  understand  the  mechanism 
of  learning,  how  to  utilize  the  unified  perspective  developed  in  this  research  is  important. 
Although  an  example  was  given  in  the  thesis,  I  beUeve  more  novel  algorithms  and  appUca- 
tions  should  be  pursued  in  the  future. 

(6)  As  mentioned  in  section  5.7,  the  problem  of  how  to  design  a  desired  signal  for  the  sake 
of  getting  the  most  information  for  a  learning  system  is  worth  pursuing.  We  may  revisit 
the  work  done  by  Plumbley  and  Linsker  [Plumbley  and  Fallside,  1989;  Linsker,  1989]  and 
analyze  how  the  networks  transfer  information  firom  input  to  output.  Based  on  our  under- 
standing, this  problem  may  be  viewed  as  a  constrained  optimization  problem  described  as 
follows: 


(174) 
St:    neural  topology 
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where  I  denotes  the  mutual  information,  £  represents  a  variable  who  contains  the  infor- 
mation from  the  environment.  The  constrain  "neural  topology"  is  set  for  different  neural 
network.  It  is  well  known  that  topology  is  associated  with  information  capacity  [Baum  and 
Haussler,  1989].  But  this  is  not  a  easy  problem  by  any  means,  and  it  may  take  a  long  time 
to  formulate.  In  summary,  the  research  presented  in  the  thesis  brings  several  very  promis- 
ing directions  in  both  theoretical  and  practical  aspects. 
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